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The Week. 


Tue week is garnished with a first-class defaleation—in the Phenix 
Bank of this city, involving a large number of accomplices, a suicide, 
and an exposure of private immorality suited to the most corrupt taste ; 
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and no longer be as at the North lawyers without a brief, or doctors 
without a patient. To tolerate the present commingling of blacks and 
whites he conceives to be the preservation of confusion, which the be- 
stowal of the ballot upon the former would but make worse confounded. 


——— 9. 


A Gane of ruffians in Greenwich, Conn., on the night of Saturday 
week, attacked the house of a peaceful and respectable colored citizen 
named Davenport, for the purpose of outraging the persons of himself 
and wife, who happens to be a white woman. This marriage took 
place some two years ago, but the parties were obliged to retire to 
this city until the prejudices roused by the occurrence should be al 
layed. A few weeks ago they returned, and the riotous demonstration 
followed. It was headed by a notorious blackguard and dangerous 
character, who had worn the army blue without honoring it, and was 
a worthy member of the “ Hellfire Club.” The attempt of the mob 


}to intimidate the inmates of the house was seconded by an onslaught 


with various missiles. They persisted, against the warnings of Davyen- 
port’s aged mother, and she fired twice at them with an old-fashioned 
blanderbuss. The returned soldier fell, not undeservedly, and his sup- 
porters fled. Davenport was duly arrested, a coroner's jury empanelled, 
and a verdict of “justifiable homicide” correctly rendered. The pris- 
oner was, of course, discharged. The most extraordinary part of the 
whole proceeding was the remarks addressed to Davenport by two of 





a first-class accident—the culpable collision of two steamers on Lake 
Huron, by which the Pewabie was sunk in five minutes, and nearly a| 
hundred lives sacrificed ; and a first-class failure, unless there be really | 
a chance that it is not a failure—that of the Atlantic Cable, which, ac- | 
cording to our latest intelligence, had been visited with a third total | 
loss of insulation, at the end of twelve hundred miles. That the other 
defects have been repaired, however, still affords ground for hope. | 





~~ 
> 


The Union State Convention of Maine was held at Portland on the 
10th. Its resolutions were clear and outspoken. They assert it to be | 
the duty of Government to hold the rebellious States under provisional 
rule, so long as they cannot be safely trusted with the power of a free 
republic, and to demand as conditions of reconstruction the ratification 
of the Constitutional Amendment, the removal of all disabilities on 
account of color, and perfect equality secured to all. They urge the 
punishment of the Confederate civil and military authorities, and before 
all Jefferson Davis, for the crime of treason. They recommend an 
amendment of the Constitution to make the representation to Congress 
equal and uniform. They declare the national honor pledged to confer 
on the people of color in fact as well as in name all the political rights 
of freedom. On the first ballot for Governor, Gov. Cony, the present 
incumbent, received 553 out of 564 votes, and was then unanimously 
nominated. 





ttion 
— > 


CERTAIN citizens of Oberlin have addressed a letter to Gen. J. D. 
Cox, the Union candidate for Governor of Ohio. They enquire, feeling 
somewhat afraid of a reply in the negative, whether he is in favor of | 
amending the State Constitution by striking from it the word “ white,” 
and of giving the freedmen the privilege of suffrage. The very long 
letter which they elicit may be summed up briefly enough. The General 
believes that there is an insurmountable antagonism of races at the 
South, and that the only hope of a. homogeneous population there lies 
in colonizing the blacks in a territory carved out of Florida, Georgia, 
and one or two adjacent States. This he would organize as a depend- 
ency of the United States analogous to our Western Territories, allow- 
ing full political privileges to the inhabitants. He thinks that thus the 


people of color will be enabled to develop their capacity to the utmost, 


| had been, but he would be in danger, and had better go. 


| effected only through the laws of divorce. 
/mother of all blame in this matter, but thought him deserving of 


tle jurymen, after their verdict had been announced. A Mr. Philan- 
der Button, deacon of the Congregational Church, instead of branding 
with infamy the disturbers of the peace, reproached their intended 
victim for marrying a white woman. 
a great wrong to the community.” 


This he conceived to be “ doing 
To be sure, it was not forbidden 
by law, but it was a great impropriety, and tended “to excite the 
strong disapprobation of citizens.” As a friend, he advised Davenport 
to leave the town. While he stayed, he should be protected as he just 
He would 
not ask Davenport to abandon his wife; unfortunately that could be 
He acquitted him and his 


severe censure for his behavior in other respects. Dr. Hoyt said ditto 
to Deacon Button, and was shocked to find that the prisoner seemed to 
clory in the act of self-defence by which a fellow-creature had been 
' . « We must,” he added, speaking for the jury, “ by the usages 
* The in 

habitants of the town, however, think themselves well delivered of 
Ludlam Chard, and appear to have lost no particle of their former 
respect for Davenport, who is a sober and worthy man. Nevertheless 
he has prudently left Greenwich again, and, as a sad termination of the 
affair, his father has gone insane. We hear of no prosecution of the 
cowardly offenders. 


slain. 
of society and the laws of decency, disapprove of your life. 


> 







*GOVERNOR Parsons, of Alabama, has issued an address to the peo- 
ple of that State, providing for the appointment of State officials, and 
the resotration of the civil authority. He is emphatic in his acknow- 
ledgment that “ there are no more slaves in Alabama,” and that “ the 
Slave Code is a dead letter,” and that “they who were once slaves 
must be governed by the laws of Alabama as free men.” The address 
is in most ways unexceptionable, but the loyal Alabamians are, never- 
theless, not satisfied. We have received a letter from a captain of the 
First Alabama (Union) Cavalry, now in Montgomery, in which he 
says: 

“ President Johnson has unjustly appointed an out-and-out rebel as 


Governor of Alabama {that is not the only State so served, either). 
Gov. Parsons, of Alabama, introduced a bill into the Legislature of that 
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State, while a member under the Confederate régime, to outlaw every | district recently disposed of grain, lumber, and cotton, the products of 

Alabamian who enlisted in the Federal Army, striking at twelve | the freed people, amounting to upwards of $15,000. Renewed abuse 
. , 7 recime Now he is ¢ “1 Gove der , . . 

hundred men of my regiment. Now he is appointed Governor under) o¢ the colored people has broken out in Richmond, so as even to 


Federal authority, and that regiment reports to him. Many of the | 
officers, including Colonel and Brevet Brigadier-General Spencer and | 
myself, immediately mustered out, refusing to serve any longer. 

“We go home to live under laws approved and enforced by a man 
whom we have been fighting for four years.” 


— —— <> o————————— 


Mr. STANTON recently authorized a statement to be made that he 
had; since Lee’s surrender, sent 790,000 men to their homes from the 
Government employ. On being asked how many remained, he answered 
that the close of the war found 1,000,000 in the service. It is hard to 
say which is more remarkable, the skill and energy displayed in rais- 
ing, organizing, clothing, and feeding such enormous hosts, or the skill | 
and promptness displayed in breaking and scattering them. And 
in what other nation could such a host have been disbanded without 
communicating even a tremor to the body politic ? 

eens a ae 

Tree or four hundred soldiers paraded the streets of New York 
on Friday last in procession, to let the world know that they were in 


want of employment, and that the public was not dealing fairly with 
them. Considering the object they had in view, they cut a sorry fig- 


elicit from them a petition to Gen. Terry. The colored men are 
forming a Loyal League, which is likely to be a numerous body. 
The colored schools in Richmond have closed for the season. From 
North Carolina we have more stories of violence, including the murder 
of four colored men in a manner that strongly recalls the worst enor- 
mities of the border-ruffians in Kansas. Some conflict has arisen be- 
tween the civil and military authorities in regard to jurisdiction, 
with the usual result. The disarming of the negroes under an old 
State law has been stopped. In the interior of South Carolina 
the contract system is making some headway, and, as an experiment, 
is moderately successful; unless supported by troops, it would be 
nullified by the bad faith of the planters. The black colonists of 
the islands are doing well, as ever. Gen. Canby has informed the 
persecuting whites of Louisiana that the enforcement of State and 
local laws which discriminate against the people of color will not be 
permitted, and that the United States courts alone have jurisdic- 
tion in respect to the latter. Every county in Mississippi has now 
some officer of the Freedmen’s Bureau. More than 10,000 contracts 
have been signed and registered by more than 50,000 freedmen. The 
crops look well, and the laborers are industrious. Not a dozen freed- 





ure; for, as far as we could see, they were all well dressed and able- 
bodied. The fact is, that many of these gentlemen are a little over 
particular about the kind of situation they will take, and display an 
unreasonable fondness for cityNife. Anywhere out of New York they 
can find work in abundance, aad it is scarcely fair to blame the mer- 
chants here for the overcrowding of the labor market in this particular 
spot wrought by the laborers themselves. The shocking condition in 
which so large a proportion of the poorer classes live, is two-thirds due 
to their dislike of the country. 
aa ee eae 

Ir is difficult to keep pace with the numerous official and unofficial 

reports of the condition of the freedmen. The municipal authorities 


of Washington have evaded a law of Congress directing them to pro- | 


vide for the education of the blacks at the Capital. The Eastern 


Shore of Virgiuia has lost in the course of the war two-thirds of its | 


able-bodied black men and one-fourth of their women and children. 


The capable men who remain are earning ten dollars a month, with 


men west of Little Rock, Arkansas, are receiving aid from Government, 
| but all are self-supporting. Gen. Swayne writes from Mobile in high 
praise of the behavior of the freedmen of that city. They are subject- 
|ed to the ill-will of the rabble, and to extortions by the city authori- 
| ties. Gen. Fisk exposes the unnecessary distribution of rations to the 
| people in his district, and calls for areform. He has already cut off all 
i“ professional” refugees. The present system is promotive of ignorance, 
|idleness, and crime. A case of downright bad faith—a three-fold 
| breaking of contracts—on the part of an ex-slaveholder, has been 
brought before the court of the Freedmen’s Bureau, in Nashville. Ken- 
tucky has furnished 28,818 black troops to the national army. They 
are all retained in the service, and a part have been sent to Texas. 
24,000 women and children have been freed by their enlistment, under 
the law of Congress. The war has freed altogether 100,000 persons in 


Kentucky. 
re per Se ees 


|  Anorner Southern bishop manifests scruples about praying for the 


| President while military rule is exerted in his diocese. Bishop Green, 


board and lodging, as farm hands, and are hired by the year. Nobody | of Mississippi, charges the clergy under him to await the restoration 
could believe, without unquestionable evidence, that the attack of the | of the civil authority before they pray for the head of the nation. 
colored on the white railroad laborers at Acquia Creek, on the night of | Like Bishop Wilmer, he hopes that the Church North and South will 
August 1, was wanton and unprovoked. The latest version of the | be kept as distinct as they have been made by the rebellion. 

affray traces the difficulty to an altercation between a negro and a white sal 


man, in which the former met firmly the threats and intimidation of 





Tue only three Provisional Governors who are acquitted of all 


7 or. : x of whites conspire seize ¢ e — . ‘ 
eye oe gang < & 1 a = waa ot —_ “ iil | complicity with rebellion, are those of Florida, Texas, and Tennessee. 
oe . ’ . . , na " * y : . . . 
p e% — : ” oe — -" , ith : iy nr - oe sad po os Gov. Marvin, of the first named State, has undoubtedly the easiest task 
: ace, x on has ree" 'ted in se g > ex-C »d- . ° TP 
ear onpermal-exse 4 conameneing OG I Senn the ex-Lontec- | before him. He has been preceded and is supported by a judicious 


erate soldiers, for such they were, to the chain-gang of Petersburg 


>| military rule, and the people are submitting quietly to the social revo- 


i isoning the superintendent who encouraged them, and reinstating |, _,. ; . ‘ GP PORE . 
~~ 7 ~ I : 9 ©/ lution. His appointments are said to be discriminating, and not all in 


the black laborers. In Stafford County a slaveholder named Allsoy 
attempted to retain his slaves by force, until compelled by the mili 


| . . . 
| favor of a reaction. Gov. Hamilton, of Texas, is one who was expelled 


~ for his loyalty from the district to which he returns a potentate. He 


ary to set them free. The potency of the President’s Proclamation | . ° * 
a be . int hict I 1 md : ; nae rs tri nr na | made a speech soon after his arrival in Galveston, elaborately contra- 
tiu—a point to which we alluded In our last—is to be at | ° e P a P P 
pune f f hn Mi Bott He 1 f , ; t] paenexshess “yr verting the doctrine of secession. Ina proclamation issued from that 
*rson OL -« in Minor OUts, e has retusec Oo pay 1e wages ls ~ , * * 
ae . * pay ages P* ® | city on the 25th of July, he announces the registration of the loyal as 


negro servant whom he owned and held up to the time of Lee’s surren 


der, though the slave had abundant opportunities to escape. An inter 


| preliminary to any election, and lays down the oath which must be 
~|taken. The convention to be assembled will be empowered to alter and 


sting case has just been decided at Norfolk. A colored w ag | alae , 
esting case has just b i led a ¥ ed woman sues | amend the present Constitution of the State, or frame a new one—an im- 


for her hire as a cook since the occupation of the city by the Unitec 


A | portant alternative, which we do not remember to have seen suggested 


State s, May 10, 1862. -fendants ass at she di : A ‘ 
Chat poy ‘ “ys ; “ tl wrens 4 ansent th are ray os este | by any other governor. The absolute, irrevocable destruction of slavery 
with ra sie and that : a 7) a. oe slave ef een sO | is dwelt upon, “ The negroes are not only free,” says Gov. Hamilton, 
disturbed by the presence of the military that they were unable to com- | ,, but I beg to assure my fellow-citizens that the Government will pro- 


pel herlabor. Plaintiff denies that the status of the colored people wa 
changed until the date of the Proclamation, and even then Norfolk wa 


* tect them in their freedom.” How much is meant by a subsequent sen- 
5 | tence we will not venture to predict : 


S| 


specially excepted from its operation. As no proof was adduced of a | ee 
I ; I I I | Candor compels me to say to the people of Texas that if in the 


failure to comply with the bond, the verdict was given in the woman’ 


favor. The hostile feeling between whites and blacks is said to b 
abating in Norfolk, At Fortress Monroe the Freedmen’s Bureau of th 


action of the proposed convention the negro is characterized or treated 
€/as less than a freeman, our senators and representatives will in vain 
e | seek admission to the halls of Congress.” 









-~ 


-_— _ s ee 





It may be remarked here that there is no mention of color or reference 
to State laws in the qualifications required of voters. Goy. Brownlow 
can congratulate himself on the orderly conduct of the Tennessee elee- 
tion of the 3d, even if only four loyal candidates out of eight were chosen 
to represent the State in Congress. 
Emerson Etheridge was defeated. 


Horace Maynard is one of these. 


-~ 
a 





Tue Kentucky election on the 7th resulted in the choice of at least 
five of the nine Union nominees for Congress, Rousseau defeating Mal- 
lory in the fifth district. Louisville showed what can be accomplished 
even in a slave State by a press from which the gags have been taken 
off. The city gave a handsome majority for Rousseau, and elected all 
her candidates to the State Legislature who were favorable to the 
Amendment. The Union party has overcome the pro-slavery majority 
of the last election, but it is doubtful if the Amendment will be 
ratified. 


> — —— 


Tue White House has been condemned as a summer residence, 
from the experience of the present and a long series of years. A Presi- 
dential mansion is to be selected on Georgetown Heights. 


°° 


Gen. Troms said at Elmira, on the 1@th, that “ Maximilian would 
have to get out of Mexico, or we would hurry him out. The Monroe 
Doctrine must be enforced.” We hope he had some better reason for 
this undertaking than that “ we are now in a condition to hold our 
own against the world.” It is easier to hold our own than to hold 
somebody else’s. 





7*>-e-— 


Wave Hampton, who was one of the most determined of the sol- 
diers who served under Gen, Lee, has written a letter to the editor of a 
Southern journal, in which he warmly urges all rebels not to think of 
leaving their country, but to take the oath of allegiance to the Federal 
Government. 
pursue. 


This, he says, is the course which he intends himself to 
As no one is so weak as to believe that Mr. Hampton has 
become a loyalist, or that he has changed his political opinions in any 
respect, it would not be difficult, even had he been silent on the subject, 
to guess his motive of action. What that motive is he frankly states. 
He looks to a renewal of the old struggle in the Union. Having done 
his worst for slavery as a soldier in rebellion, he submits to the decision 
of arms, and purposes, not to accept the issue as final, and behave like 
aman of peace, but to fight as hard as ever he fought, but with the 
weapons that are adapted to political warfare. He is not without hope 
that the cause lost on the field may be retrieved at-the polls. Knowing 
the country well, he is aware that “a united South” would hold out 
great inducements to a party in the North to come to its aid. Should 
the South become as one community, and the colored population re- 
main disfranchised, it would be sure to regain its ancient position, could 
it prevail upon even less than a fourth part of the North to coalesce 
with it as firmly as they did in 1856. But it would much lessen the 
prospect of the South becoming united, were many of the disbanded 
rebels to leave the United States in disgust, either for Mexico, or Brazil. 
or any other country. Hence Mr. Hampton earnestly advises them to 
give up all thoughts of emigration, and to trust to the future and to the 
Democracy for bringing about the return of better days—that is, better 
days for the country’s enemies, but decidedly worse days for the coun- 
try. How far his ideas of restoration extend we have no positive means 
of ascertaining, but judging from the well known character and opinions 
of the man, we think we do not go too far when we say that probably | 
he looks to the restoration of even slavery itself. 


There is nothing new 
in this. 


Partisans of a restoration are the most extreme of extremists. 
The hottest of liberal radicals is a man of ice compared to them. There 
were men in the first Parliament of Charles II. who would have restored 
even the Star Chamber and the High Commission Court; and it is not 
quite fifty years since la Chambre Introuvable would have restored the 
old monarchy in France, including the Bastile and Jettres de cachet. We 
think it is Lamartine, himself a royalist of those days, who describes 
that chamber as being “like another France dug out of the ruins and 


the ashes left by invasion.” We do not believe it would be possible to | 
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| forces, however, have been more successful. 


jabandoned by its garrison. 





~~ 
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elect a Congress in the United States that would closely resemble the 
French Chamber of Deputies that met immediately after the second 
Restoration ; but such men as Hampton and those who think with him 
would think it possible, and their labors would be governed by their 
belief. 
fever. 


The effect_would be to keep the country in a state of constant 
tepose would be unknown. 


take place, 


A new revolution would eventually 
The struggle between parties would be not unlike to that 
which characterized French politics from 1815 to 1830. The Revolution 
of July was an effort on the part of the thinking men of the French 
nation to get rid of rulers who were determined that there should be no 
quiet in their country until it should consent to resume its old chains. 
We should have a similar struggle here, and the second rising against 


, the slaveocracy would be fatal to them, unless they should chance to be 


victorious. The contest would have to be fought under flags that 


should indicate that no quarter could be granted by the vict 


ors, 


Se —————_- 


One hardly knows whether to rejoice or to be amused at the honors 
now paid at the South to Labor, that hitherto much abused and de 
spised divinity. The New Orleans Picayune says the demoralization of 
the negroes of Louisiana has led the whites to take hold vigorously 
and industriously of the necessary work, and, in consequence, they 
The 


aceruc 


have produced some of the best crops now growing. Southern 
to the 
Her wsthetic 
sense will no longer be troubled by a shabby row of negro shanties. 


Cultivator (of Georgia) shows the advantages that will 
household from the mistress attending to it herself. 


She will not be responsible for the nurture of babies not her own. 
There will be no sick to attend to, nor idle and quarrelsome servants to 

* of 
And domestic theft can now be easily traced and fast- 
ened upon the delinquent, and, “ with the gang of little negroes turned 
off,” there may be some fruit left in the orchard, and perchance some 
vegetables in the kitchen garden. the duties of 
the mistress will be considerably increased. But then, what a gain it 


keep busy and peaceable, nor any more cutting-out of * vast piles 
negro clothing. 


In town, to be sure, 
will be to call upon her children for help! We may venture to say, 
that, for the girls to take care of their own chambers and the family 
rooms, yea, and even to be required to do it, “ will be a life-long benefit 
to them.” More yet: “If they have to pick up and arrange what they 
have carelessly scattered, to remove the dirt and litter they bring in, 
they will soon be educated to neat and orderly habits.” After this, no 
wonder that the Lynchburg Republican can declare: ** Labor is a duty 
every man owes to himself as well as to the community in which he 
lives,” or quote Carlyle: ‘ Consider how, in the meanest labor, the whole 
soul of man is composed into a kind of real harmony the instant he 
sets himself to work !” 


“> oe —_—__——_ 


Tne sight of a cruel instrument for punishing and preventing run- 
aways at the South, suggests the importance and historic value of a 
collection which shall for ever remain a mute yet powerful witness of 
The Tower of London might be 
We suggest to Mr. Barnum that he has 
But he must be 
betimes, for between the self-condemned slaveholder and the emancipated 


the horrors of American slavery. 
rivalled in this department. 
here a field worthy of his best energies. active and 


slave the evil vestiges of the late barbarism will fast be destroyed. 


> 


Stim. further intelligence from South America acquaints us with 
the sanguinary progress of the war on the Plate River. On the 11th of 
June a naval engagement took place on the Paran4, near Riachuelo, a 
short distance below Corrientes. The Paraguayans had a fleet of eight 
steamers and six floating batteries, carrying forty-seven guns, besides a 
land battery of thirty guns. The Brazilian fleet of 
steamers with sixty-two guns, The conflict was desperately waged 
from 9 @.M. till 4 p.w., the Paraguayans making the attack and being 
terribly defeated. Only four of their steamers withdrew. Their land 
The army which was 


consisted nine 


threatening Rio Grande crossed the Uruguay below San Borja in the 
face of slight opposition, and afterwards entered that place, which was 
The army invading Corrientes has been 
largely reinforced, and it seems doubtful if the Argentine commander, 
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Gen. Urquiza, can check it. President Flores, of Uruguay, had arrived 


at Buenos Ayres with three battalions on his way to the field. 
> 
cil z 
Joun C, The friends of 
Bishop Colenso presented him with £3,330 on the eve of his setting out 
for Natal. It is rumored that Lord Palmerston will retire from office 
before the new Parliament assembles. 


BRECKINRIDGE has arrived in England. 


Prussia is agitated with ques- 

The working-men of Berlin 
have provided for a monster gathering to assert the latter right. The 
proposed banquet to the liberal deputies at Cologne was broken up by 


tions of free speech and free meetings. 


the military en the 22d. On the following day the members were re- 
united at Oberlahnstein, and were not interfered with till near the close 
of their proceedings, when the hotel was cleared and some arrests are 
reported to have been made. The cholera still infests the Mediterra- 
nean. Malta has suffered to an alarming extent, and by non-intercourse 


is now more than ever isolated. Spain has been invaded. 


——__—___9<-9——————___—__ 


Ir appears by the English emigration returns, that seven persons 
out of ten of those who leave British soil come to the United States. 
This is the strongest testimony that could possibly be offered of the 
genera! security and prosperity enjoyed in this country—evidence 
which no other kind of statistics could possibly refute. There are im- 
mense tracts of fertile waste land in Turkey, Russia, and the Danubian 
provinces, but who thinks of emigrating to those countries ? 


-——-—-—--+me — 


Four men have at last lost their lives in making the descent of the 
Matterhorn, and as one nearly lost his life last year, it is to be hoped 
that the “ Alpine Club” will now subside for a while. The practice 
which Ruskin stigmatizes of using the Alps as “a greased pole” for 
young men to exhibit their dexterity upon has had a fair run, and 
neither the health nor character of the English youth is at all likely to 
suffer by their confining themselves during the next few years to the 
safer peaks and passes. 


Sone eee eee 

Ir was one of the grievances of the old order of things in this country, 
that colored seamen from the North were detained in jail as long as their 
vessels tarried in many if not all of the Southern ports. Samuel Hoar 
was expelled from Carolina for attempting to contest the legality of this 
regulation, in behalf of certain citizens of Massachusetts who had been 
unjustly restrained by it of their liberty. Nor was any other effort to 
obtain redress effectual. We learn that complaints against the same ini- 
quitous practice in Cuba have been laid before the French marine and 
colonial minister. In a circular to the chambers of commerce, dated June 
30, he says that he is informed from the French consulate at Havana that 
the measure complained of is a general one, and has been often protested 
There is, however, 
Captains can retain their colored 
seamen on board by giving bonds, which are never exacted in money, 
the affidavit of the consignee being accepted instead. 


against to the Spanish authorities, without success, 
a way to avoid the rigor of the law. 


We hope, if any 
case shall arise involving the rights of a colored citizen of this country, 
that our protest will be vigorous enough to be respected. The world 
has got beyond being bullied by a slaveholding aristocracy, whether its 
head be in Richmond or Madrid. 


——_—+~> + — 


An immense Saengerfest has been held at Dresden, beginning on the 
22d of July. 
all parts of Germany, besides representatives from the societies of Lon- 
don, Paris, Lyons, St. Petersburg, and New York. 
its banner in the grand procession, where more than a thousand of them 
waved together. At the concert given on Sunday, the King and Queen 
of Saxony, several princesses of the imperial family, and many jninisters 
were present. When the performance was over, the seats were con- 
verted into tables, and the rest of the evening was spent in drinking 
toasts and making speeches. 


_ 
oo - 





Aw international agreement was signed at Geneva on the 22d of 


N 


Each society had | 


| tracted. 





ation. 


sentatives of France, Baden, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Prussia, and Switzerland. The preamble sets forth the desire of 
the powers in convention to mitigate, as far as may be, the evils insepa- 
rable from war, to suppress useless rigors, and to ameliorate the lot of 
wounded soldiers on the field of battle. Ten articles follow, guaran- 
teeing the neutrality of military hospitals and ambulances, so long as 
they contain cither sick or wounded, and remain unguarded by a mili- 
tary force; also, of all those persons legitimately connected with them 
during the exercise of their functions. In case of occupation by the 
enemy, these persons may continue to discharge their duty under neutral 
protection, or may rejoin the forces to which they belong, at their option. 
If they prefer the latter course, they shall be forwarded to the enemy's 
outposts by the army of occupation. The property of hospitals remains 
subject to the laws of war, but those who withdraw from them shall 
retain their private property. Ambulances will be entirely released. 
The inhabitants of the country who shall bear succor to the wounded 
shall be respected as neutrals, and shall be so forewarned by the gen- 
erals on either side; and whatever house receives a wounded soldier 
shall have in him a safeguard, nor shall any troops be quartered upon 
it, nor any war-tax exacted of it. The sick and wounded shall be col 
lected and cared for without regard to their nationality, and command- 
ers-in-chief may forward to the enemy’s outposts his wounded during 
the conflict, when circumstances permit and both parties consent. Those 
who, upon recovery, are found to be incapable of service shall be re- 
turned to their country, and the remainder on condition that they 
will not take up arms while the war lasts. Evacuations, and the 
persons directing them, shall be covered by an absolute neutrality. A 
distinctive and uniform flag shall be adopted for hospitals, ambulances, 
and evacuations, to be accompanied in all cases by the national stand- 
ard. An armlet will also be admissible to protect the neutrality of per- 
sons, but the bestowal of it shall be left to the military authorities. 
The flag and armlet will bear a red cross on a white field. The details 
of the execution of this agreement shall be left to the commanders of 
the belligerents, subject to the instructions of their respective govern- 
Other powers are invited to join those who have already con- 
Great Britain, Sweden and Norway, Greece, and the Duchy 


ments, 


of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, have already signified officially their adhesion. 


More than fifteen thousand singers congregated there from | 


August, 1864, and ratified at Berne on the 22d of June last by the repre- | 


Portugal, Hesse, and Wirtemberg only await certain necessary formali- 
ties before following suit. No doubt our own country will make haste 
to do the same. The Government acted constantly throughout the war 
in the spirit of this beneficent agreement. 
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PRIOLEAU, the partner in Liverpool of Trenholm, the late rebel 
Secretary of the Treasury, holds the bills of lading of a quantity of 
cotton consigned to him by the rebel government in its last hours, to 
be disposed of on its account. The cotton has arrived in Liverpool ; 
he is out of pocket in consequence of his dealings with the “ young 
nation” to the tune of £20,000, and consequently he holds on to it. 
The United States Government, as the legal owner of the effects of the 
Confederacy, has moved in Chancery for an order to restrain him from 
disposing of the cotton or bills of lading, and the cause was argued 
July 26, before the Vice-Chancellor. His decision is a curious one, 
but as it decides nothing, the order being simply interlocutory, there is 
not much to be said about it that would interest anybody but a law- 
yer. He holds that although the United States take the property of 
the defunct government, they take it subject to its contracts; and he 
has therefore allowed Prioleau to hold the cotton, as security for his 
debt, until the hearing two months hence. 


Se 


Tue length of the Mont Cenis Tunnel will be 12,200 metres. At the 
close of last year 4,083 metres, or a good third of the whole, had been 
pierced from both ends. To this has been added, between January first 
and June tenth of the present year, 654 metres. The boring machines 
are now greatly retarded by encountering a stratum of granite and 
quartz. This had been accurately predicted by M. Sismonda and other 
geologists, who assigned 2,000 metres as its probable distance from the 
exterior of the mountain. M. Sommeiller (who is evidently no sleeper) 
meets with it after advancing 2,090 metres. 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 


Ali Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tue Nation should 


be addressed to the Editor. 


THE PUBLIO DEBT.—REDUOCTION OF CURRENCY. 


THE recent statement from the Treasury put at rest, quite suddenly, 
the wide-spread predictions of embarrassment which followed the 
closing up of the last 7.30 per cent. loan. It was said that the borrow- 
ing power of the Secretary was at an end until the meeting of Congress: 
that his wants through the ensuing four months would be great; and 
that nothing short of “forced loans” or discreditable postponements 
would save the Treasury from bankruptcy. So confidently were these 
rumors assumed as facts, that in at least one instance the opposition 
press in this city urgently advised the President to call Congress 
together, insinuating at the same time that he could do nothing else to 
save the public finances. There was more said of even a less charitable 
nature. The public debt was represented as having grown so rapidly 
since the termination of hostilities that the 
his statement to the ‘country. The idea that he could control or com- 
mand the money market to his “ necessities” through the fall months 
was sneered at as something altogether out of the question. Even some 
of the leading spirits of the New York bank parlor were casting about 
—and we are not sure but a few of them still indulge the fancy—to see 
how and when they could serve Mr. McCulloch, expecting very soon, of 
course, to be called upon, and be sought, like old Trabois, in the “ For- 
tunes of Nigel,” to “come down” with a small loan “ for a considera- 
tion |” 


Secretary dare not make 


It is not within our present purpose to notice all the “plans” of 


bank “accommodation” which were supposed to be in embryo near 
the close of July, though some of them would, perhaps, be amusing 
enough to the financial if not the general reader, That they have not 
been matured, or, if matured, asked for by the Secretary, is one among 
many proofs that the official statement of July 31 is a surprise, and in 
more senses than one. 5 


The condition of the Treasury established the fact that the Secretary 
is master of the situation. His debt was swollen by the sudden heavy 
requisitions made after fhe close of hostilities to pay off a disbanded 
and disbanding army and navy, of course, but not to the extent by one 
or two hundred millions which the wild and (some of them) wicked 
rumors had given out. The total for two months had been increased 
only $122,000,000, and his requisitions had been paid off almost to the 
last dollar. The remnant of claims in the Department, awaiting the 
proper audit or proper receipt, was less than sixteen millions, and he 
had one hundred and sixteen millions in his till, of which thirty-five 
millions were in gold. He had not used his power (which, by-the-way, 
is unlimited) to issue certificates of indebtedness as rapidly as he had 
paid off the old certificates maturing in the sixty days by twenty mil- 
lions of dollars. The outstanding total of this classof paper had been 
reduced in the course of his five months’ administration of the Treasury 
nearly one hundred millions, and to a point one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions below the maximum of last November, on the eve of the meeting 
of Congress. It is also found since the statement appeared that the 
internal revenues of the Government are bringing into the Treasury 
from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 per month in currency, and the customs 
revenue from $11,000,000 to $14,000,000 per month in gold. From the 
last named source alone it is calculated that he coul¢e derive seventy 
millions in currency, if need be, from the sale of his surplus customs at 
any time before the 1st November, and yet leave a balance of $18,000,000 
or $20,000,000 in gold, and the whole of the November customs, for the 
half-yearly coupons to be presented in the course of that month on the 
5-20 loans. 


It is thus seen that the ways and means for the four months to come 
are as ample as the progress of the public debt, and the prompt liquida- 
tion of the claims growing out of the close of hostilities is signally 
gratifying. In round numbers, the Secretary’s cash balance to begin with 


diminish, his interest-bearing legal tenders. 
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isoverahundred millions, gold and currency, while the revenues for the 
four months should be, and we have no reason to doubt will be, over one 
hundred millions in currency and fifty millions in gold to the first week in 
December, when Congress will convene, while in addition to his power to 
employ new certificates to meet any deficiency, he has some unexhausted 
remnants of old loans, amounting in the aggregate, perhaps, to eighty 
millions, of which over half is authorized in compound legal tender 
notes. We do not know that he will resort to any of these balances. 


| We are almost sure he will not increase, but rather seek gradually to 


This will probably be his 
first step looking to a contraction of the currency. He has the assured 
ability to do so, by his present independent command of the money 
market, so far as his own finances are or were supposed to be dependent 
upon it; and while we look for nothing rash or precipitate from Mr. 
McCulloch, we believe he has the purpose to set about the gradual but 
certain contraction of the currency in the direction referred to. 


Such a policy might check speculations in gold and railway stocks 
and in the commodities of the corn exchange, but it would conserve, 
if not advance, the public stocks of the Government. The real credit 
of these stocks undoubtedly rests, and their market value should rest, 
on the thorough soundness and security of the public finances, and not 
on the mere fact that the interest is paid in gold, and made by the high 
price of gold more valuable for the time than most other sources of 
income. While, therefore, the real or substantive attraction to these 
stocks is their solidity and security as an emanation of the public faith, 
amply backed by taxation, every holder should feel, as most of them 
did after the battle of Gettysburg in 1863, and after Lee’s surrender last 
spring, that his bond is more valuable to him, and its credit a greater 
source of pride, with gold at 120 or 130, than while speculation, on the 
pretext of a redundant legal tender currency, holds it firm between 140 
and 150 per cent. in the midst of peace. 

The war loans of the Government were popularized from the start, 
with a very few unimportant exceptions. They were placed directly 


among the people, without sacrifice to the Government. They were 
subscribed for at par, and are still held for the most ‘part, and will con- 
1 

ue 


} 


gol 


tinue to be held, irrespective of t 
tion, whether on the stock or 
assume that they will rise in credit with the gradual fall in the volume 


contingencies of ordinary specula 

exchange. It is not too much to 
of what is now played upon by speculation as a redundant Government 
currency. 

The public debt, having passed through the fiery trials of the war 
against rebellion at the South and the menaces and misrepresentations 
of a discontented opposition at the North, seeking, through the Presi- 
dential canvass of 1864, to seize the reins of government, is now being 
Its assumed total of 
three thousand millions has ceased to be a terror to the loyal masses, 


rapidly cleared up for the peace establishment. 


as it was made to appear in the whirl of party politics and vicious 
gold gambling last fall. It has almost ceased to furnish aid to the 
demagogue and comfort to the disaffected. It is found that the bur 
then is not too great to be borne, in its amplest measure, nor too un 
wieldy to be diminished, year by year, by taxation and the develop 
ment of the taxable resources, until the close of the next decade shall 
find the principal less than two thousand millions and the rate of in- 
terest no greater than five per cent. Beyond that period we shall not 
undertake to forecast the movement of our so-called war debt, which, 
even at its maximum, is less by a thousand millions than the war 
debt of Great Britain after the general peace of 1815. The difference 
in population and resources between Great Britain then and the United 
I¢ is sufficient to know that 
we are as able to bear the burthen of interest, and even more solici- 
tous to set about liquidating the principal. 
debts were incurred was too sacred for the thought of repudiation, even 


States now we need not comment upon. 
The causqin which both 


if our burthen were greater than it is, and the instincts of both peoples 
too honest as well as too practical and persevering to halt by the way 
under any discouragement. Such is the experience of the British debt 
for the past fifty years; such, we are assured, will be the experience 
of the public debt of the United States for the next fifty years, should 
it be suffered so long to remain unpaid, which we are fur from be- 
lieving. 
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INDIAN BLOOD. 

Deacon Burron’s remonstrance addressed to the negro in Connecti- 
cut the other day for not letting himself be mobbed quietly for having 
married a white woman, suggests some enquiry as to the reason why 
the intermarriage of negroes and whites should be popularly considered 
so very outrageous, and even criminal, while the intermarriage of whites 
and Indians is considered either not blameworthy at all, or only an | 
For Mr. Button, it must not be forgotten, is 
simply a specimen of a large class, and when he blurted out his sermon 


offence against taste. 


to Davenport, he simply expressed at an unfortunate time a feeling 
which is entertained by thousands of the same mental calibre, though 
more reticent than himself. 


If Davenport had been an Indian, Mr. 
Button would probably have said his say in his behalf, in his stupid 
way, as heartily as anybody, and been just as indignant over the attack | 
on his domestic quiet as the more intelligent and Christian members of | 
the community have been. 


Now, why are the Buttons of the country less horrified by matri- 
monial alliances between whites and Indians than between whites and 
negroes? Or, to put the question more strongly, as well as more cor- | 
rectly, why is it considered not only no disgrace, but something to be 
boasted of, for a white man or woman to have Indian blood in his or 
her veins?’ Why doa large number of very respectable families through- | 
out the country mention this as one of their genealogical claims to re- | 
spect? Why is it that if one of Mr. Button’s ancestors had married a | 
squaw, he (the present Button) would probably mention the fact with 
a chuckle, and neither see in it, nor expect you to see in it, any impro- 
pricty beyond what might arise from the squaw’s want of familiarity 
with the usages of genteel Caucasian society ? 

It must not be forgotten that as between the personal appearance of 
the Indian and the African, according to our notion of beauty, there is 
really either nothing to choose, or the negro has decidedly the advan- 
tage. The long-faced, eagle-nosed, gentlemanly-looking ragamuffin | 
who figures as the “Indian warrior” in illustrated editions of Cooper, 
we need hardly say, has never been found anywhere else. The “ stern 
reality” was always a flat-nosed, high-cheek-boned, low-browed, large- 
mouthed, heavy-jawed, villanous, and stupid-looking person. In mere 
expression, that most important attribute of the human countenance, 
there has probably never been an Indian who could be compared to 
two-thirds of the American negroes. 


The Indian, as we find him, and 
have always found him, wears two looks, neither of which is matri- | 
monially prepossessing—the one of utter vacuity, the other of devilish | 
ferocity. Most negroes, on the contrary, who have ever been relieved | 
from the bestial drudgery of the plantation, have faces which, if 
homely in outline, at least light up, if not with high intelligence, with | 
social instinct and sympathy. 


In character it is difficult to rate the Indian too low. There is no | 
proof that he ever raised himself above the condition of a hunter, and | 
all attempts made to civilize the race by influences brought to bear 
from without, have proved such utter failures as to lead many to doubt 
whether it is capable of civilization at all—the very worst charge that 
can be brought against a race. He has lived for ages in the same con- 
dition, or, in fact, a rather worse one, than the tribes in the interior of 
Africa. The arts in which he has excelled are those in which all 
savages excel. He has displayed considerable skill and courage as a 
fighter, but his mode of warfare has always been of a kind for which | 
the civilized world has little esteem. Of the possession of soldierly quali- 
t'e3, in the civilized sense of the term—amenability to discipline, sense 
of the value of subordination, mutual confidence, self-forgetfulness—he 
has never given any proef. 


His personal habits are dirty, his whole 
appearance revolting, and the defects of the race are, as usual, more 
marked in the women than in the men. Yet to have sprung from the 
loins of a cut-throat of this sort is actually considered to this day by the 
Buttons of America as, if not a feather in their cap, at least nothing to be 
ashamed of. The negro, on the other hand, even if we take him as his 
enemies describe him, has always had in this country a social value far | 
beyond any that has ever been assigned to the Indian. 


He has proved | 
himself capable, if not of the highest order of cultivation, of a very high | 
degree of civilization. He has founded and carried on more than one 


p litical organization, which, even if imitative, is in every way respecta-! 


| this preference for the Indian. 


| their persons and property would be repelled by force. 


| chair or at the head of his bed. 
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ble. He has filled most of the humbler spheres amongst ourselyes with 
efficiency and credit. He was in the last century in nearly all the 
He is singularly facile in temperament, and takes 
what is called polish of exterior with remarkable readiness. His counte- 
nance is pleasing, even when ugly, and he has proved himself, in this 
country at least, as capable as large numbers of the whites of compre- 
hending and acting upon the leading social and political ideas of the 
age. And he has submitted on the battle-field, both in our service and 
in that of other countries, to that supreme test of soldiership—standing 
in line or advancing under fire on open ground—with complete success 


States a citizen. 


—a test to which we venture to say no Indians were ever exposed or 
could be got to submit. 

That there are objections to intermarriage between whites and 
negroes we freely admit, and it is not a part of our present purpose to 
examine them; but there is not one of them which may not be urged 


| with equal force against intermarriage between whites and Indians. 


On moral and political, psychological and physiological, grounds, as 
well as on grounds of taste, there is just as much to be said against 
one as the other. Not that the Buttons ever go so far into the matter 
as this. Their objection to negro marriage is simply one of feeling. 
The word “nigger” contains in it something that inspires loathing, 
they cannot very well tell why ; the word Indian does not. 

The fact that so many negroes have been slaves will not account for 
Men of other races have been enslaved 


| without damaging the matrimonial prospects of their descendants, or 


The real 
ground of the preference amongst the Button genus, we think, is to be 
found in the greater ferocity of the Indian, and if it be the true one, 
it furnishes a curious commentary on what is called Christian civiliza 
tion. Attempts to enslave, mob, rob, or maltreat Indians, they have 
generally met by cutting the throats of the perpetrators, and dashing 


making alliances with them seem an ineffaceable disgrace. 


}out the brains of their children on the first favorable opportunity, 
| while the negroes have usually submitted, if not peaceably, without 


much show of resistance. If the spirit of Christianity in practice per- 
vaded our thoughts and feelings, and exercised as much influence on 
our judgment as it does in theory, this, instead of lowering the negro 
in our estimation, would have raised him. As it is, not only has it 
destroyed all respect for his rights, but it actually so completely blunts 
the moral perception of an ordinary man, that a Congregational deacon 
is led to consider his marrying a white woman of his own rank in life 
a good reason for depriving him of the protection of the laws. 

The evil suggests the remedy. Instead of advising Davenport to 
leave Greenwich, which we believe he has been compelled to do, we 
should advise him and all others like him to stay where they please, ani 
cause it to be clearly understood that attempts to commit violence on 
Unless the 
negro can manage to infuse into his composition a little more of that 
strong feeling of resentment for injuries received which the Indian has in 
excess, and which nevertheless has atoned for most of his crimes, and 
made Caucasians consider him a good match, and which in the moderate 
and reasonable degree in which it is found in the Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities is really the foundation of social order—the basis on which gov- 
ernments rest and must rest—the work of elevating him will be greatly 
increased. No government can put a policeman behind every man’s 
The work of maintaining order and 
protecting private rights is done in the main in all communities by 
the thorough understanding which prevails that most men will defend 
life and limb, house and wife and children, with the first weapon that 
comes to hand. Flogging and knocking down at the South will never 
entirely cease as long as there are men who will submit to be flogged and 
knocked down. And there will always be Buttons who will lecture 
blacks for defending their homes against marauders, as long as there 
are not more blacks ready, like Davenport’s mother, to shoot people 
who attempt to break their houses open and to murder or mob them. 

PROBABLE EFFECTS OF SOUTHERN FREE LABOR ON 
NORTHERN INDUSTRY. 
Ir has become evident that among the great changes which must 
result from the late war will be changes in the relative industry of the 
different sections and in the channels of trade. Some of these changes 
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will have been hastened by, but cannot be wholly attributed to, the 
war. | 

To begin with New England. A few years since, New England had | 
a large population which was engaged in general farming—in the cul- 
tivation of large farms. The families of the farmers furnished opera- | 
tives for the factories, the daughters constituting the larger proportion 
of the weavers in both the cotton and the woollen mills. But for many 
years it has become evident that New England must yield to the West 
in the cultivation of all the great staples of food, reserving only the 
raising of stock, of wool, and of the hay crop, occupations requiring 
but few hands. The farming population decreases in number, and this 
decrease will be vastly stimulated by the knowledge of other sections | 
of the country gained by the New England soldiers. At the same time, 
the demand for skilled labor in printing-oflices, in book-binding, and 
in the immense amount of work done by the sewing-machine, has gradu- | 
ally withdrawn American girls from the factories to these better paid 
and more independent branches. This change has been greatly stimu- | 
lated by the war demand for clothing and material, and it seems prob- 
able that such has heen the increase of population, and the consequent 
increase of demand upon those whose business it is to put the textile 
and other fabrics into a form for use, that even in times of peace all the 
females who have been thus employed will continue to be. 

The factories are therefore obliged to change from a set of workers 
drawn from the surrounding country, to family help not living in 
boarding-houses but occupying separate tenements, men, women, and 
children all employed in the mill—a resident population, skilled in 
the operations to which they have been brought up, but in nothing | 
else. There are material advantages in this system to the employer, but | 
great dangers to the community. Such a population is almost exclu- | 
foreign, and consequently ignorant. Much of the mill work 
within the ability of children even as young as eight, the | 
tendency of ignorant parents is to force the child into the mill | 
rather than to send him to school. And even a conscientious em- | 
ployer cannot resist this tendency, for while factory laborers are scarce, 
he cannot refuse to employ the child, because he would lose the parents. 
Thus in Rhode Island, where there is the largest amount of factory work 
in proportion to the population, and the system of family help has been 
the longest established, there is the most ignorant population, with a 
system of open bribery at elections disgraceful to the community. 
There are laws to compel the attendance of children at school, but little 
attention is paid to them, and they are not uniform in the different | 
States. 

Thus it seems that the tendency of New England will be to a sparse | 
population in the country, engaged in special branches and not in general 


sively 
being 


farming, and to a dense population in cities and towns, largely foreign, 
employed in extremely subdivided labor, and needing wise and vigorous 
legislation to prevent ignorance and vice from increasing rapidly. And 
this tendency, if not actually induced, will have been greatly stimulated 
by the war. And while there are dangers in this, New England has also 
The 
profit in manufacturing in ordinary times consists in the small saving 
and minute economy rendered possible by having every facility imme- 
diately at hand. 


the assurance of maintaining her supremacy in manufacturing. 


The cotton or woollen mill in Lawrence can produce 
goods in ordinary times and undersell the isolated mill in the South or 
West for three reasons : 

ist. Very few spare hands need be kept under pay, a population 
skilled in all the branches being at call in any emergency. 

2d. Every particle of waste in the principal process is used up in 
some minor branch, either by the same concern or by some other. Ifa 
cotton-mill has no paper-maker to purchase the ropes, and bags, and 
floor-sweepings, and threads, it cannot be run in competition with one 
that has such a resource. 


3d. All the small articles requisite in the main process can be had 
of those who establish themselves in a manufacturing community, but 
for which special and expensive workmen must be kept by an isolated 
mill. 

Thus, while a radical and somewhat dangerous tendency affects New 
England, a change as great and much more desirable must affect the 
Middle and the Western States, 


The Eastern soldier, brought up in 








| opening which exists for him, and he will carry 
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boyhood upon a farm, then developed in the mill or the workshop into 
the skilful artizan, has by his own observation of the South, and by 
his intimate companionship with the Western soldier, learned the great 


¢ 
4 


© Virginia, to Mary 

land, Tennessee, and Kentucky the better method of farming pursued 
in Vermont, New York, and Pennsylvania. He will carry to the West 
the skill of the artizan, to be applied not to the establishment of 
great factories, but to the thousand smaller branches which are car- 


ried on in the workshop and at the forge orlathe. He will establish by 


natural methods that diversity of employment at the West which is 
‘sure to follow individual enterprise and skill, and which is far better 


than the forced growth induced by protective legislation. 
South, who can foresee the changes ? 


And at the 
The Eastern and the Western 
man, alike attracted by the immense profits sure to follow the applica- 
tion of improved methods of agriculture, must buy out the planter, 


|and give employment to the freedmen, and to the foreign emigrants who 


will soon be attracted there. He will save the waste, like that of cot- 
ton seed, which in the hands of a Yankee would yield value almost 
equal to the fibre. And as the population thus changes, and new 
wants are developed, the artizan must follow, the village must begin to 
have an existence, the city must become one in fact as well as in name. 
As 
population increases, new harbors and centres of commerce must come 


And this brings us to the influence upon the channels of trade. 
into use. Any one familiar witli the want of facilities now existing in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, from the mere narrowness of the 
business streets and the crowded condition of their docks, must feel 
that when the population has increased from thirty to fifty millions, as 
it soon will, the mere want of room will force commerce first to Balti- 
more, then to Norfolk, then to Port Royal and elsewhere. 
freight 


And as the 
moving on Southern railroads changes from the coarse and 
bulky but easily stowed freight of a barbarous slave community to the 
million articles required by civilized men, new lines of railroad must be 
built. Between the Southern rivers flowing into the Atlantic, Western 
freight must find its way to the market. Soon will come the demand 
for aroad from the Ohio River through Cumberland Gap to the noble 
harbor at Port Royal, and from Galveston north through the fertile 


| country of the Red River, and thence through Arkansas to the Missis- 


sippi. But to think upon the future of the South is to become bewild- 
ered before the possibility of deve lopmx nt such as even the West has 
not yet given us in her onward course. 
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DIVIDE AND RULE. 
AGatnst the policy of allowing the colored people of the South to 
There 
It 


ion, and yet 


vote, it is urged that they will vote for their former masters, 
be 
undoubtedly true that slavery was the cause of the rebell 
the rebellion was not the act of the slaveholders as a body ; 


could not a stronger argument in favor of such policy. 


is 


on the con- 


f those who could be called planters were 


trary, a very large portion o 
utterly opposed to secession, and were dragooned into it by the neces- 
sity of their position. The ownership of slaves beit 


position or influence in a slaveholding community, t 


3 necessary to 
l of 


Demagogues and politicians 


¢ 
1e ambition 
every non-slaveholder is to become one, 
took advantage of this desire “to own a nigger,” and used it as an 
incitement to rebellion, advocatin 


trade, and holding out the 


g the reopening of the African slave- 
idea that thereby human live stock might 
become so cheap that even the poor whites could become planters. 
For many years the planters supported the politicians and the dema- 
gogues, never intending that at last they should take the bit in their 
teeth and drag them to utter destruction. But such has been their 
fate. They lost the control of the demon they had helped to raise. 

Yet very many of these planters have been and are men of ability 
and intelligence. Many of them have been aware for years that their 
system was wasteful and destructive to general prosperity, even if they 
did not think it wrong. The system of which they formed a part was 
absolutely despotic, even in its rule over themselves, and they have 
been unwillingly dragged to what seems at first to be their ruin, but is 
really their opportunity. 


As a class the former planters are now without power. A beaten 


slaveholder, with his slaves emancipated, must be entirely without 





The 


prestige among the non-slaveholding whites, and the latter will be left 


200 


to be led by demagogues as before. We know them to be ignorant and 
embittered, and that they will continue to be so until Northern settlers 
At the 


beginning they must elect to Congress a delegation which will be a 


shall have proved to them the superiority of free institutions. 


unit for all purposes of dangerous legislation, and as such, although 
a minority, their delegation will be powerful for evil. 

If, on the other hand, we grant the franchise to the blacks, and they 
shall vote to some extent for their ##rmer masters, and elect them to 
Only 
those whose humanity was superior to the infernal system which 
We shall have the ablest 
men of the South—men who, still possessing property in land, will have 


Congress, what class of men shall we thereby get into Congress ? 
encircled and has apparently ruined them. 


& positive interest in the prosperity of the whole country—men who 
will be the first to see that free labor is the true interest of the South, 
who can rejoice at, and who will foster, the prosperity of the country, 
We 
shall h ive men whose minds will have been educated, even if to this 


knowing that their own prosperity depends on that of the whole. 


time elcated under the limits of a bad system—men who can reason 
logically, and who have proved their power of guiding a community 
well by tiie very power they have exhibited by guiding the South so 
long in a wrong direction. We may expect the most honest converts 
to free labor among those who have been the most successful in con- 
ducting slave labor. 

But the chief benefit will be that the dangerous unity of the South 
as a section will be broken. Parties will thereafter arrange themselves 
upon what may be called national divisions and no longer upon sec- 
tional ones. 

For instance, in past times Louisiana has been for protection because 
of her sugar interest, while South Carolina was for free trade; yet on 
all Southern questions Louisiana and South Carolina were knit by 
bands of iron. But in the future it may be that Louisiana sugar- 
planters will be chosen to Congress by the votes of their slaves, for the 
very nature of sugar-planting required humane treatment and plenty of 
good food, while any one familiar with the culture of cotton on the 


worn-out lands of South Carolina, and the necessarily scanty supply of 


food and clothing to the negroes, will have little dread of South Caro- 
lina planters appearing in Congress by negro votes. The representa- 
tives of South Carolina will be of the demagogue order for some time 
to 


Louisiana 


come. Then by the force of a common interest in protection, 
may unite with Pennsylvania, while the only State with 
which South Carolina can claim any fellow-feeling must be New Jersey 

it any rate, until New Jersey emerges from the darkness of ignorance, 
and ratifies the Constitutional Amendment. 


i ad 


AMERICANS AND MONEY. 

Tue fighting being over, many of those European critics who during 
the last four years have been troubled by our bloodthirstiness now 
begin to be troubled once more by our love of money—the American 
devotion to the “almighty dollar.” Those foreigners who are friendly 
to us, while they do not deny that these charges are just, excuse our 
faults on the ground that they exist from the necessity of thé case. 
“What have Americans to worship but money?” they ask. “ There is 
no peerage in America, no society, no high honor for any high pursuit, 
no literature—nothing but politics, which ‘the best men’ shun. Hence 
their energies must be directed to acquisition, and no wonder that they 
love what they labor so hard to acquire. By-and-bye, when America 
shall have become very rich, Americans will enjoy what their prede- 
cessors accumulated, and there will be careers opened to all kinds of 
talent, and American life will be as various as that of other civilized 
We 
do not mean to say that Americans do not love money, or to deny that 
often they seek it shamelessly, recklessly, and knavishly; but it is not 
the fact that these are peculiarly American characteristics. 


countries.” The excuse is as foolish as the charge is unfounded. 


money that is here displayed, and the wickedness that is exhibited in 
modes of acquisition, belong to human nature and not to American 


nature. That desire for wealth which is here so general, and which 


N 


The love of 





ation. 


times of which we have any knowledge. The classic Greeks, who used 
to be models, and whose literature furnished and yet furnishes the 
intellectual food on which Christian youth are chiefly fed, were the 
ereediest of acquirers, and would have sold their souls for money had 
there been any party ready to buy them. The Spartans, whose heads 
and hearts were as hard as their iron currency, loved gold like so many 
misers, and could be bought at cheaper rates than any other men in 
Greece. The Romans, those models of patriotism and valor, loved gold 
even more than they loved blood, and much preferred picking an 
enemy’s pockets to cutting his throat. The Roman, it has been bitterly 
but truly said, “who would have died for his country, could not help 
thrusting his hands into her pockets.” 


excelled the Romans in all the arts of money-getting. 


There never was a people who 
The English are 
not a bad people, but they are mammon-worshippers from the highest 
to the lowest of their number. Even Sir Philip Sidney, who is held to 
have been the very incarnation of all noble sentiment, thought of going 
on a gold-hunting expedition, which, had he carried out his design, 
would probably have been neither better nor worse than that voyage on 
which Sir Francis Drake went round the world, plundering “as he 
sailed *—the Kidd of an earlier day. Algernon Sidney took the gold 
of Louis the Fourteenth. Such men as Marlborough and Wellington 
were rewarded with gc.d, and they deserved all that was given to 
them; but it ill becomes their countrymen to taunt Americans with 
being a money-loving race when the history of Washington is known 
to the world. America was well able to bestow a fortune on Washing 
ton, who was by no means a rich man when he left the presidency ; 
but he would have considered himself insulted had he been asked to 
Was there ever a 
more greedy, rapacious, close-fisted body of men than Napoleon and 
his marshals, who plundered whom they conquered with as much skill 
and as few scruples as ever were displayed by the princes and marshals 
of the old régime? The French, who are ordinarily spoken of as being 
peculiarly a chivalrous people, and whose language has furnished so 


accept a sum of money, or a pension, or a sinecure, 


many of chivalry’s terms, are a money-loving, a money-getting, and a 
money-saving race. We may add that the times of chivalry were the 
reverse of generous, and that the knights of those days would hold on 
to a pound of silver with as much tenacity as Shylock persisted in his 
demand for a pound of Antonio’s flesh. 

The late Mr. Cooper, who was not in the habit of sparing the faults 
of his living countrymen, never would admit that, as compared with 
other peoples, they were a money-loving race. He pointed to the 
great numbers of Americans who embark in politics—notoriously not a 
profitable pursuit—as evidence of their not being wedded to mere 
acquisition of money. He was right. 
money will accomplish so little as it will accomplish here. 


There is no country in which 
It would be 


'easy to purchase ten Frenchmen, or five Englishmen, where it would 


be difficult to purchase one American. Foreigners themselves virtually 
admit this, for they bring against this country another charge, one that 
contradicts their assertion that we are given up to mammon-worship. 
They say that property is not safe here, and that men of ample means 
cannot live in the United States as they wish to live, but have to go 
abroad for freedom and enjoyment. The two charges cannot both be 
true. If the first were true, rich men would have their own way in 
every respect, and would live as they please. If the last, then we do 
not worship money, but persecute its possessors. Neither is well 
We have the failing that is common to humanity, and set a 
an agent, and not as something 
and there is no country in which 
are here, none in which “the 


founded. 
very high value upon money, but as 
that is peculiarly desirable in itself; 
the rich are more safe than they 


' dangerous classes” have so little influence, because, out of one or two 


/made at the dictates of fashion. 


converts so many men into rogues, belongs neither to this country nor | 
‘countries of continental Europe, that is felt by a rich and educated 


to this age. It is common to all countries, and it was felt in the earliest 


large cities, they have scarcely an existence. Rich men do not live here 
as wealthy Jews and Christians once lived in Mohammedan countries— 
meanly, because afraid of tempting their enemies to plunder them. As 
to their visits to foreign countries, they are made on pretty much the 
same principle that Englishmen used to make the grand tour, and 
which yet tempts so many of them to all parts of the world. They are 
made to gratify a laudable curiosity by some, and by others they are 
A rich and educated American has 
the same desire to visit Italy and Greece, France and Spain, and other 
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Englishman; and he visits England, in most instances, because it is 


the mother-land of his country, in which every American must feel an 
if he be their 


Asia, and particularly to Palestine, so attractive a country to all Chris- 


interest, not a churl. Some of them extend travels to 


tians. The thing is very simple, and has nothing to do with our social 
state, American tourists not being exiles. American travellers are few 


in comparison with English travellers. There are whole colonies of 
English people settled at different places on the continent of Europe, to 
which, as Thackeray says, “ they take all their prejudices and all their 
sauces.” Are we to infer that in England persons of property cannot 
live according to their tastes, and that property is there so unsafe that 
its holders transfer it and themselves to those orderly lands, France and 


Flanders, Italy and Germany ? 


> 


THE PRITCHARD CASE. 

We used to flatter ourselves that poisoning was an obsolete institu 
tion, belonging emphatically, like alchemy and astrology, to the Mid 
dle Ages. 
When we read that, in Mantua, it was “death to any he that 


Especially was it regarded as eminently an un-English prac 
tice. 
uttered” the deadly drops that Romeo asked for, or when we saw 
Lucretia Borgia on the lyric scene commend wine of the celebrated 
Borgia brand to the lips of her insulters, whereby they incontinently 
made a swan-like ending, we congratulated ourselves that this venefical 
turn was limited to the Latin races, and was foreign to Anglo-Saxon 
blood, 
Somerset, did put a stop to the impertinent prying of Sir Thomas Over 
And the 


charming Miss Blandy, about the middle of the last century, made an 


To be sure, the fair Frances Howard, Countess of Essex and 


bury into her private affairs by a craftily qualified potion. 
example of a perverse and disobedient father who objected to her mar 
And 


renown,” gave his brother-in-law, Sir Theodosius 


riage with Captain Cranstoun, by a like composing draught. 
* Donellan, of bad 
Boughton, a dose of laurel-water as the readiest way of settling some 
family money matters. But these were rather exceptional cases that 
proved the general rule. When Wainwright, the poisoner, whom 
Charles Lamb knew so well, and whose crimes are set forth at large by 
Talfourd in his Life, claimed the insurance on the life of one of his vic 
tims, and was opposed on the ground of foul play, the judge on the 
bench was so horror-stricken at the hypothesis that he caused the jury 
worth his while to write 


to reject it. And when Bulwer thought it 


a romance, with the moral that it would be improper in the cour- 
teous reader to resort to poison to rid himself of uny leasant relatives 
and disagreeable connections, it was thought an odd use to put his 
genius to. 

Within the last few years, however, there have been proven cases 
enough to show that men are not much better in the nineteenth century 
and in England than they were in Italy in the thirteenth; that * succes 
sion powder” is not yet out of date nor“ poisoning” one of the lost arts. 
The instances of Palmer, the surgeon, who poisoned his friend Cook 
with strychnine for his money, and who was hanged, though no traces 
of the drug could be detected in the dead man; and that of the fair 
Madeline Smith who did to death, in cruel agonies, her worthless lover, 
who threatened to expose her love-letters if she broke off her connection 
with him to marry an honest man, must be fresh in every one’s memory. 
This last dangerous damsel, indeed, escaped the gallows by means of 
the Scotch verdict 


moral doubt of her guilt. 


“Not proven,” though there was not the slightest 
And now the cup of horrors is crowned by 
the double poisoning committed by Dr. Pritchard, of Glasgow, a regu 
larly educated physician and surgeon, who expiated his crimes on the 
28th of last 
Great Britain not inferior to that caused here by the murder of Ir. 


month. This case has excited an interest throughou 
Parkman by Dr. Webster, from the social position of the criminal 
and the good general character he had maintained among his acquaint 
ances, 

The strangeness of the murders lay chiefly in the want of apparent 
motive to provoke them. This exemplary physician had been fora 
considerable time engaged in poisoning his wife gradually by small 
doses of antimony. In February her mother came to visit her in cons 


quence of the illness thus induced. She dies suddenly, and unquestion 


ation. 901 


h Mrs. Pritchard 


1 = ‘ 
ri suspleion tO 


re 


ably of poison, as the autopsy proved. “Ea 


dies also, under circumstances which excited enou 


demand an investigation, the result of which was to cause the arrest 


The proof on the trial was ove 


one could 


and trial of her husband. 
him. No 


himself or an ignorant servant 


rwhelming 


against save administered doses excepting 


pre- 


last hypothesis 


virl of seventeen, ‘he scientific 


cision with which they were exhibited made this 
of these d lis 
That 
he had illicit connection with the servant-maid was admitted, and that 
But that he 


should seriously intend doing so, under these circumstances, is hardly 


absurd. The money which was to pass in cons 


uUuchcet 


was too inconsiderable to make it worth while to procure them. 


he had promised to marry her in case his wife died 


to be credited. It was shown that Mrs. Pritchard was cognizant of this 


intrigue, and the only conceivable object her husband could 


vetting her out of the way was to be rid of the obs 
the reproaches of the injured wife. And 


operated to incite to the murder of her mother. 
in the metaphysics of murder. 
Dr. 


stud 


until hi 
Up to the 


poisoning, a 


irrest 
rres 


Pritchard from his 


in morbid psychology. 


And the conduct of 


has also furnished a 
knowledge 
When Was st aled he 
in which, with th ake 
had beet ] “ON tof 2 ( sh wed 


as well as in murdet And 


oft the trial, of course, he denied all 
tributing the deaths to natural causes. his tate 
he called 
himself out to be less black than he 
be 


the face of irrefragable facts. 


made what 


a confession, 


himself to a bungler in lyin; this in 


It having 


revond que stion 


that the poisoning was antimonial, continued through a long time, he 
irising from the 
her of 


ning of Mrs. Tavlor. 


confesses that he killed his wif 


Macleod, the maid, by giving 


presence of M ry an over-dose 


poise 


Was guilty t 


chloroform, denying any knowledge of th 
After that he that 


this other 


he 
In fact, the only reason to suspect that the man did nof 


contessed crime, as 
commit 
lie in the fact that he said So Dr. Webster 
killed Dr. Parkman, but i F 


tatement W 


well. 


these crimes must 


in his confession admitted that 
sudden rage, accompanying t) 


particulars, almost ev 


physically impossibl 


have excellent ones. d I remarkable hing con- 


that other people 


nected with this trial was the development 
he 


nust hope to 
had 


from the 


who 


a morbid case of prot ssional delicacy. 


been called in as consulting physician, swi knew 


symptoms of Mrs. Pritchard’s case that s as undergoing 


a process ol 


intimonial poisoning ; but that he wa 


by pre fessional eti 
quette from interfering with Dr. Pritch 


ibe trom Molitre rather tl an 


We lave had but too many instances of thi 


own country to be able to cast a ste 


Th 


and on a larger scale, like that at 


me at our mother country as more 

and wive s. of childr n, 

the National Hotel at 
membrane 


New York by 


accomplished 


cuiltv than we. ind 


poisonings of hus 
of lovers, 
Washington five or six years ago, are 
not to 


ion the sublime conception of 


Aqueduc 


men 
the infection of the Croton 
plot to disseminate the vi f legitimate 


by 
\ 


contagious, and that one 


the rebels like suicide, were 


act suggested another. 


But though the science of toxicology has favored the arts of the 
makes them the 


its knowledge of 


that the 


murderer by its teachings, its very perfection most 
to. 


its tests, so certain its perquisitions, 


dange rous that can be resorted So exact is 


symptoms, so delicate 


is instrument of mur ‘to the murderer 


bowl is a much more dangero 


than the bullet « speaks with most miraculous 


organ through the skill of the ai itomist and the chemist. Science, 


like Divine justice, searches and finds out the poisoner in spite of the 


most ing nious prec autions and devilish craftiness. The dead speak 


with her voice, and bring the awful secret to lg 


ht with the most ab 


nor 


solute certainty and perfect exactness. Thi ive ! nae it, 
° . . . - . . , , ° 1} 
corruption hinder it from being bri r| 


fully, 


" Spcuk 
til i ik 


more however, 
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SLAVERY AND THE SLAVEOCRACY. 


sno re 








THER! nark more common that this, that 


* slave ry is dead.’ 


In the North it is ditlicult to find even a Democrat who supposes that 
that institution which was all-powerful but six years ago is not now in 
the list of vanished things. At the South most of the Provisional 
Governors tell their subjects that slavery no longer has an existence; 
and though there is not so pronounced a unanimity there as we find 
in the North on this point, it is clear that the general opinion is unfav- 


orable to the revival of that system of labor which was to have been 


he en endow ed 
the least 


extended over North America, had Southern statesmen 


with a larger portion of the wisdom of the serpent. Even 
hopeful of men among liberal 


not clead, is doomed to die, 
But, while slavery is, taking the least favorable view of affairs, under 
of deat 


cution ofa 


sentence h, and there is neither power nor wish to stay the exe 


sentence so just, we ought not to forget that the slaveocracy 


is not dead or even dangerously ill. That is almost as vigorous as it 
was before the war, when, through its alliance with a 
the North, to the 


only because it became blind through its long s 


strong party il 


it was able rule republic, and lost its ascendency 


iccess, 


Prosperity has 
the same effect on parties and interests that it has on individuals, 
causing them to see not what exists, but what they would have exist ; 
and the slaveholding ascendency of 1854-60 committed the same error 
as that of which Napoleon I. was guilty in 1807-12, when he thought 
he 


could dictate law to all Europe. The Emperor overrated his 


own power, and underrated the resisting power of his foes; and 
American slavyeholders believed themselves irresistible, and their 
opponents feeble and cowardly, because they never had failed to 
accomplish any purpose upon which they had set their hearts. They 


made their Russian campaign in 1860, and that being followed by 
other reverses of a yet severer character, their fall was apparently 
fact had 


Because of the folly into which the 


complete, and complete it would have been in we not 


waiv« our rights as conquerors, 
victors fell, they may have to make a Waterloo campaign, in which 
to complete work that would have been better done had it been done 
earlier. 

The slaveocracy exists to-day in almost as much force as it existed 
before a shot had been exchanged between the parties to our great 
civil war. True, the secession armies have been defeated, broken up, 
and dissolved. True, the original leaders in the rebellion have incurred 
all the disgrace that proceeds from failure in a cause whose advocates 
were certain of success; and most of those leaders are in their graves, 


or in prison, or in exile. True, the flower of the Southern adult male 
population has been cut down and cast into the furnace of war, and 
there consumed. True, slavery is under the ban, and can no longer 
claim a legal right to live. But, for all these things, the power that 


made war in the Union, the “ order” of men that decreed the war, “ still 


lives,” and hopes to renew the conflict in which it has been worsted 
under circumstances and conditions that would give it assurance of vic 
tory. In one respect the slayveocracy is even stronger than it was before 
it made its appeal to arms. Its spirit is fiercer and more bitter than it 


was before the war. In ante-secession times it claimed to be the better 
class of the nation, and its claim was allowed by the rest of the nation, 
which permitted it to rule. Its claim being conceded, it never had oc- 
casion to doubt the soundness thereof or to feel wounded by resistance, 
But now it has been not merely resisted, which might have been borne 
The 
appeal of battle has gone against it, and it feels as the chivalry of the 
Middle Ages would have felt had it been “ 


fivured in the Jacquerie. 


with, but beaten everywhere and foreed to lay down its arms. 
coerced” by the churls who 
Absurd as Southern aristocratical pretensions 
appear to us, we cannot doubt that they existed as strongly as if every 
had No 


made than to suppose that all the members of a patrician class must 


Southron been a genuine Norman. greater mistake can be 


necessarily possess the sentiments, the habits, the manners, and the edu- 
cation of gentiemen, taking this much-abused word in its best modern 

ptation. We know that English country gentlemen, who are un 
doubted aristocrats, were a peculiarly course class of men down to a 
Niebuhr correctly remarks that 


re« if and 


} ) 


p riod: 


the sentiment of 


can go so far as to say that slavery, if 


litical exclusiveness Can exist as strongly under the smock-frock of a! 





ation. 


yeoman of Uri as under the veivet mantle of a Venetian nobleman. Our 


Southern slaveholders that were, and who still retain the slaveholding 
spirit without keeping the slaves, formed as complete an aristocracy 


as ever existed, though the 


perhaps it would be better to say oligarchy 
great majority of their number were vulgar and illiterate fellows, and 
not much above the “the poor whites” in appearance and attainments. 
Now, nothing is better established than that an aristocracy does not 
readily submit to a conqueror. It may be exterminated, but it cannot 
be made to yield merely because it has failed in a battle, or in a cam 
paign, orin a war. Apparently it may submit, but it does so only to 
obtain time in which to regain strength, that it may renew the conflict 
that must be fought out to the destruction of one party or the other. 
Our aristocrats are not only animated by the general sentiment of their 
‘order,” but they are peculiarly enraged by the circumstances of their 
failure. They have been whipped by Yankees—by men whom they 
flogged by the 


believed incapable of fighting! The knight has been 
peasant, the horse and his rider have gone down before the villain, the 
Norman has been overthrown by the Saxon! All this may seem suf- 
ficiently ridiculous to us, but it is sober reality to that large class of 
men in the Southern States who ruled America for more than seventy 
years, and who thought they ruled because of their superiority in every 
respect that entitles men to govern their inferiors. Had they been beaten 
by men whom they considered their equals, they might have accepted 
the event, and have made no attempt to reverse it; but they never 
The fact that 
were they beaten, will dispose them to attribute their reverse to acci- 
dent, and create the belief that it is their duty to set aside a decision 
We have before 
us, therefore, a contest that will be quite as difficult as any one of those 


will submit to those who are now victors. never before 


so palpably subversive of the purpose of Providence. 


contests that have agitated the nation, and in all of which we were 
It ought to make those 
men reflect, who anticipate a renewal of political warfare, that we never 


beaten but one, and that a conflict of armies. 


were successful in political contests, and that our solitary success was 
wrought, not by the ballot, but by the bayonet. Are we prepared for 
war on every occasion in which a stubborn aristocracy shall refuse to 
accept the event of a constitutionally conducted election? For we 
what indeed is self-evident, that the Southern aristocracy, 
to 
Save that it has lost 
slaves, and in that way and for the moment its revenues, it exists 
1860; and 
and the spectacle of a great mass of freedmen will have the same 
effect on it that is produced by of its defeat the 
field. They will animate it to those exertions which shall promise 
to bring about a change and to effect a 


assume, 


though beaten as to its late purpose, and baffled the occa- 


as 
sion, is not destroyed, nor even dispersed. its 


as strongly as it existed in these losses 


to-day almost 


recollection in 
restoration of its ancient 
supremacy. 

Those who argue that the losses of the South in men will indispose 
it to such action as might lead to a renewal of civil war, ought to bear 
in mind that every day’s passage weakens the sense of those losses and 
helps to increase Southern strength. Those males who were boys when 
the war began are now men, or soon will be men; and sectional feeling 
is by far the stronger with the young than it is with the middle-aged 
and theold. As old men die—men who were brought up as Unionists— 
their places are taken by men who never were Unionists, or who have 
rid themselves of all Union feeling. The younger the men of the 
South, the less reason have we to suppose that they will be under the 
But, though we think a renewal of 
war far from impossible, it is against the eventualities of a political con- 


dominion of national sentiment. 
flict that we would have our countrymen on their guard, It is probable 
that the Southern aristocrats will labor to unite their “ section,” and 
then re-form that alliance with the Northern Democracy which formerly 
they found so useful, and from which they never, for their own sakes, 
should have departed. <A third part of the North combined with the 
South would suffice to restore that old state of things which was re 
moved by the war, and by that only. We are by no means sure that it 
would not suffice to restore even slavery, by maintaining that ever) 
State has the right to order its own affairs after its own fashion, and 
that it would be better that the blacks should live in slavery than be 
exterminated by the action of cruel laws, enacted for the end of remov 
ing them from the face of the earth. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S REJECTION 
By the University of Oxford ought to be matter for congratulation 
IIe has been growing in the grace of liberalism for 


the 


instead of regret. 


almost twenty years; but during most of that time he was one of 


members of the House of Commons for the University of Oxford—an 
honorable post, no doubt, and highly so in English estimation, 


1847, and until 1865 Oxford bore with the waywardness, as she must 


ut 
which operated as a drag on his movements. was first elected in 


have regarded it, of her brilliant son. His talents did her honor, and 
she condescended to overlook his political liberalism in consideration 
of his thoroughgoing attachment to her ecclesiastical sentiments. She 
allowed him to coquette with the “state” beeause of his fidelity to the 
“Church,” of which he had been a chosen champion from his youth 
upward, But this state of things could not be permitted to endure. 
The bigot in religion must become a bigot in politics, and the remark 
At the late election 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy, a promising Tory, or Conservative, was pitted 


is peculiarly applicable to corporation bigotry. 


against Mr. Gladstone by those Oxonians who could no longer count 
nance a gentleman who had said something that approached to an 
approval of universal suffrage only last year. To be sure Mr. Gladston« 
hact explained away most of his suffrage speech, but the Tories pre 
ferred to take what he had said in the heat of the moment to his ex 
planations after he had become cool. They were right, if their object 
was to ascertain what his opinions were, for he is one of those men who 
“speak right out” when excited, and then it is that such men are sure 
to make no secret of their views. Mr. Gladstone had gone so far in the 
direction of liberalism in 1864, that his avowal of advanced sentiments 
on the suffrage question at that time would have surprised no intelli- 
gent observer of British politics; but it was the last drop that filled 


ITe 


her 


the cup of Oxford's objections to him, and caused it to overflow. 
Faithful to 
ancient standard, that of aristocracy and intolerance, the venerable 


could be spared no longer, and he was not spared. 


university refused longer to have him for one of her members of Parlia 
ment, and he was compelled to look to South Lancashire for a seat. 
This was not going so far as Mr. Fox had to go in 1784, when it was 
thought that he might be the 
contests, and was brought in for the Orkney and Shetland boroughs, 


beaten in most famous of Westminster 
which enabled Mr. Pitt to taunt him with having been forced to tak« 
refuge in Ultima Thule, because of the part which he had had in thi 
well-known coalition. 

Mr. 


the cause of that bitterness is one that very few Americans can under- 


Gladstone, we have no doubt, feels his failure very bitterly, but 
stand; and still fewer can sympathize with the mortified statesman, 
Eminent Englishmen love to represent the university to which they 
belong. It is considered a very high honor to be chosen one of the re 
presentatives of either of the two universities, and correspondingly great 
is the sense of failure, when, after having long sat for a university, a 
When the 
younger Pitt first came forward for Parliament at the age of 
one, in 1780, nothing less than a seat for the University of Cambridge 


man of distinction is beaten when he seeks a re-election. 


twenty 


would suit him—a piece of presumption, as it was considered, that was 
In 1784 the 
same university was glad to elect so distinguished a man, placing 
him at the head of the poll—but then he had become Prime Minister, 
which made allthe difference in the world in the estimation even of uni 


rebuked by his being placed at the bottom of the poll. 


versity Dons. It is almost sixty years since Lord Palmerston made his 


first attempt to become one of the members for Cambridge, which was 
his university ; but he was beaten by Lord Henry. Petty, who died but 
a year or two since as third Marquis of Lansdowne. A, little later 
Lord Palmerston was chosen one of the Cambridge members, and kept 
the seat for many years, leaving it because of his support of the Reform 
Bill. Mr. Peel—he was not then Sir Robert 
for the University of Oxford when, in 1829, the project of Catholic 
Emancipation was adopted by the Government in which he was Home 
Secretary; and as Oxford did not approve of that measure, he resigned 


-was one of the members 


his seat, and stood a contest, in which he was beaten by a majority 
much greater than that by which Mr. Gladstone has been dismissed. 
The majority against Mr. Peel was 246, that against Mr. ‘ 
180. Mr. Peel had to buy, from a Jew, the privilege of being chosen 


for Westbury, his father then sitting for Tamworth. 


tladstone but 


ation. 2903 


Though Mr. Gladstone must feel much mortification, what has 1} 
pened to him is the best thing that could 

It has unchained i 
a full flight 


resisting claims 


him, and h 


toward the sun. 

the Dissenter 
and 
© him, by w 


But 


of ualit 


matter of education. all to soothe his venet 


closed her breast t iy of acknowledge 
end t 
proces l to 


th 


has half as much wisdom as talent, ! 


of her bigotry. there has com 


an 


slavery, and the statesman can now round and 


his career ‘sman of nineteenth century 


It he 


will now rejoice over his deteat. 


as an English stat 


round and complete it. 


Just before the rel 
begun to develop the resources of th 
of this country but of Europe was being drawn to h 
Ith; 


in the Border States, 


but the vortex of civil war swallows ip 


wen 
had to bide her 
Mountain, 


directly south, 


and Missouri 


however, have not forgotten the Iren 


hundred miles from St. Louis, 


Knob, made historical during the past year 


battles of the war. The public have beet 


will not remember now, that Lron Mountain i 


its base covers an area of 500 
feet, or 230,187,375 tons of ore, about 


six miles 


of 


the amount beneath the surtac 


south of Lron Mountain, is 581 mass iron, 


covering an area of 360 acres. y al wt abo he surtace cannot 


be le ss than 13.0 


~) T79 tay 
i~w,¢e0 LOTS, 


These introductory figures speak mort oquently than can any lan- 


at at a ee we Meee 
which, u er the influence 


her 


. the commingli 


cuage of the boundless resources of Missouri, 


remained for so many years undeveloped, whil industry 


voted tot 


Was a cy 


of slay ery, 


he raising of tobacco ng 
manners, language, and bl nd the stemming of 


of white and black 
the tide of f 
to drive a “nigger,” whether T r not, te k and talk like a 


civil To own an cco or hemp, 


ization. 
in luxuries known only so and Dixon's 
the Yankees, constitut | um total of 
among the Missourians under tl ad régime. With 
Nebraska-Kan ss commenced 


a new era in Missouri, the fu 


nevro, to indulge 
line, and, finally, to curse 


human existence 


sas Bill into Congr 


the introduction of the 


Iness of whose 1wn is witnessed to-day. 


Slavery and manufactures never prospered side by side; and when the 


manufacturing interest began to be developed in Missouri, the vitality of 
There 


element from New England 


slavery began to ebb, came flowing gradually into St. Louis an 


Boston capitalists—that constantly threat 
ened to gain for industry and free labor a predominant influence in the 
State. This, united with that other and ever-civilizing element, the Ger 
at Camp Jackson, where the incipi 


Under 
has since appeared, whether 


man, asserted its political supremacy 


ent rebel army of St. Louis was captured by the heroic Lyon. 
whatever 
clothed in * ¢ 


loyal, radical, free State, 


guise the old spirit of slavery 
* Democrati 


. ’ : 
ire or nent h 


‘onfederate,” * or * Conservative ” 


garb, the 
as triumphed. Governor 
Thomas C. Fletcher wes by forty thousand majority 
over Thomas L. Price, the former being 


: an abolitionist of fifteen years’ 
standing, and the latter a pro-slavery Bou 


bon of the most approved 
stamp. 

The new Free State Union Administration has a gigantic work to 
perform. The State has Schools 
have to be establishe da, the courts have to be ré mode lled on a loyal basis, 


to be reorganized, reconstructed. 
the disloyal people have to be tanght that there is no way for them but 
to submit to the changed condition of things, and the population, sub 
ject for four years to perpetual alarms, has to be quieted and assured 
of protection and security. The constitution recently adopted is a bit 


ter pill for the rebel portion of the population, distranchising every man 


} 
who has said or done anvthing in favor of the rebellion; but, bitter as 
The convention which adopted this con 


} 


it is, it must he 
stitution ousted. by ordinance, all the officers of courts of record in the 
These incumbents 


swallowed. 


State, and among them the three supreme judges. 
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refused to obey the ordinance, and the Goyernor went into the court-room 
one day ind ousted them at the point of the bayonet, and installed the 
judges whom the convention had authorized him to appoint. This at 
tempt, thus frustrated, to deny constituted authority is probably the 


last gasp of disloyalty in Missouri. Unionism, loyalty, freedom, are 


dominant in ev ry cle partme nt of the State government, and the new 


] 


civilization is asserted. 


And it is a grand State, ind is thus redeemed. Let us look 


dl, that 


further at some of her natural resources, alluded to above. Her mineral 


wealth is almost beyond computation. To give some idea of its extent, 


we give the following tabk 
There is iron in - 34 counties, 
" lead in’ - 31 “ 
coal in 36 
copper in . - 99 
silver in - - 5 
us far as dl yvered, besides gold, platina, nickel, cobalt, manganese, 


emery, marble, alabaste Fr. etc. 

The most extensive lead mine (at Granby, in the south-western por- 
tion of the State) yielded, before it was abandoned at the outbreak of 
the rebellion, a thousand dollars’ worth of ore per day. Other very 
prolific mines, about fifty miles from St. Louis (at Potosi), now give 
employment to hundreds of laborers; but arrangements are being made 
by which the Missouri lead mines will be worked with Eastern capital, 
on a scale far exceeding anything known in the past. 

There are vast prairies in different parts of the State, the soil of 
which is as fine as that of Illinois; but these prairies have been ne elected, 
for they are admirably adapted for wheat, and wheat and slavery never 
But the New 
New York farmer, and the Pennsylvania farmer, are now taking hold of 
viided 


could thrive well together. England farmer, and the 


these garden-spots of nature, and in a few years they will be 


with thickly strewn grain-fields, 


->e 


THE FRENCH STICCESSION. 
Tut Prince Imperial of France lately had a severe fit of illness, 
and had the attack been fatal the effect would have been great on that 
country over which his present hope is to reign; for it would have 
placed Prince Napoleon so near to the throne that he would have be- 
come a first-class European character by position, as already he is 
through the force of his talents. It may be that he is the man destined 
to continue the imperial linc. Most men are more or less superstitious, 
and there is enough in the history of succession to the French throne 
to make many of us believe that the Prince Imperial is destined never 
It is now two hundred and twenty- 


Louis XIII. 
died on the 14th of May, 1645, and the throne passed to his eldest son, 


to become Emperor of the French. 


two years since a French monarch was succeeded by a son. 


Louis XIV.; but since that day, no one who was born directly to the 
French throne has ever filled it, 
Orleanist. 
survived more than two generations of subjects, Was succeeded by his 
great-grandson, Louis XV.; and the latter by his grandson, Louis XVI. 


whether Bourbon, or Bonaparte, or 


Louis XIV., who reigned more than seventy-two years, and 


Louis XVI.’s successor was the sovereign people, who cut off their pre 
decessor’s head. To them succeeded the first Napoleon, who was not 
their son, but the son of his own works, few of which were of a popu 
Napoleon T. was followed by Louis XVIII, a brother of 
Charles X., the 


and he and his dynasty were made to give way to another 


lar character. 
the sixteenth Louis, third of these brothers, was the 
next king ; 
king and anew dynasty, Louis Philippe, and the House of Orleans. 
Had Louis Philippe died in the purple he would have had no son for a 
successor, as his eldest son was killed nine years before the Revolution 
of 1848, leaving two boys, the elder being that Comte de Paris who is 
occasionally mentioned. But Louis Philippe was not succeeded by any 


member of his race. The sovereign people were again inaugurated, 
soon to be displaced by another Bonaparte, Napoleon IIL, who yet 
rules as well as reigns. He has only one child, a son in his tenth year, 
ind yet liable to be taken off by some one of the many diseases incidental 
No wonder that many should think that Napoleon IL, 


ike another usurper, the slayer of the gracious Duncan, is not to have 


to childhood, 





ation. 


a successor of his own creation. The Comte de Chambord, who is the 
legitimate Henry the Fifth, and who acts as if he thought he were never 
to become king of France and Navarre, is a childless man; and, should 
If we 
go back beyond the time of Louis XIIL, we find that but three French 
kings, including Louis XII., were succeeded by sons for more than a 
Charles VIIL, son of Louis XI., who died in 
1498, after a reign of fifteen years, was succeeded by the Duke of Or- 
pe Louis XII. 


relative. Francis I. was 


he obtain his inheritance, he would not be succeeded by a son, 


century and a quarter. 


leans, a distant relative, who became Louis and 
was followed by Francis I., another distant 
succeeded by his son, Henry IL, and he by his son, Francis H.; but 
after the last-named monarch’s death, in 1560, no son succeeded a 
French throne until 1610, 
brother Charles, ninth of the name; and Charles was followed by 
Then 
came the Bourbon line in the person of Henry IV., who was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Louis XIIT. Thus, since 1559, on the death of Henry 
II., and the succession of Francis IL, but two French kings have been 
Henry IV. and Louis XIII. Should the 


Imperial not follow his father, men might well be excused for believing 


father on the Francis IL.’s successor was his 


Henry II., his brother, in whom the line of Valois terminated. 


succeeded by sons Prince 
that there is something like fatality in the matter, and that to be born 
to the French throne 1s the surest way not to get it. It may remain in 
the same family, and the line continue unbroken, but the law of primo- 
geniture would seem to be set aside in a summary manner by the 
fates. 

To give to the Prince Imperial a fair chance of the succession, his 
Then, 
if he be a man of talent, he will be able to do something for himself, 
and keep what his father made for him, But if he should be like “ that 


foolish Ishbosheth,” Richard Cromwell, he would fall. A very common- 


father should live until the Prince reaches to man’s estate in full. 


place character serves for a prince of an established dynasty, but the 
Rich 
ard Cromwell succeeded as easily to Oliver Cromwell, as ruler of the 
British Isles, as Charles I. had succeeded to James I.; but he could not 


son of a usurper ought to be almost as able a man as his father. 


keep what fell so quietly into his lap, and went down before the first 
adverse gale. So it may be in France, should the Prince Imperial, at a 
mature age, succeed to his father. No weak man can reign long in 
France. Burke's idea, that the French sovereign, if a restored Bourbon, 
would have to be able and active, applies with double force to an illegiti- 


mate king of the French. 


ELSA, 
SwEET Elsa hath listened to living words, 
She hath seen a heart like a flower unclose ; 
And yet she would almost hide the truth, 
And shut the leaves of the blushing rose. 


For the spell of enchantment is broken now, 
And all the future is seen so clear, 
That she longs for the very longing gone, 


For the restless pleasure of hope and fear. 


She stands so close to the painting now 
That its smallest failings are revealed— 

Ah, that beautiful picture, that looked so sweet, 
By the misty distance half concealed! 


“ Alas,” she says, “can it then be true 
That all is vanity, as they preach— 

That the good is in striving after the good, 
And the best is the thing we never reach ? 


“ Are not the sweetest words we can speak : 
It is mine, and I hold my treasure fast ? 

And the saddest, wrung from the human heart : 
It might have been, but the time is past ? 


“1 do not know, and I will not say, 
But yet of a truth it seems to me, 

I would give my certain knowledge back, 
For my hope with its sweet uncertainty !” 


PH@BE CAREY. 























Correspondence. 


OLASSICAL STUDY IN AMERICA, 


. ~ T° ral y "1 =? 
DITOR OF Tuk NATION: 





To THE E 
In the flattering notice of my pamphlet on “Classical and Scientific 
; 


Studies” in your last number, there is one misconception of my meaning, 


occasioned by a want of clearness in my own statement, which, as it concerns 





a point of great importance in reference to American education, perhaps you 
will allow me to make the text of a few brief remarks. In commenting on the 
passage in which I propose a course of study in our colleges from which 
Greek shall be excluded, you say, “ We do not readily understand, nor would 


we readily accept, Mr. Atkinson’s complete exclusion of Greek from the 


course 6f school studies. If the language is ever to be known, its rudiments 
may best be learned in youth. Perhaps it is not well to insist upon it as a 
univer 





sal qualification for admission to college, but that it should at least 





remain as an alternative qualification we believe, and we cannot believe that 


Mr. Atkinson himself would differ from us in this opinion.” 


You are entirely right in this last supposition. It was as far as possible 
from my intention to give the impression that I wished to exclude the stu 
of Greek altogether from our college curriculum—indeed, in other parts ot 
my pamphlet I believe I have made this sufficiently evident—but no one 


can be engaged in the preparation of boys for our colleges without seein; 


the absolute necessity of an alternative course of study, such as I deseribe 
which shall omit Greek altogether, and substitute therefor a more thorough 
study of science and of modern languages. No part of my pamphlet has been 
so much criticized as my motto—‘ Vutato nomine de t fabula narratur.” 
It has been urged, and urged with much trath, that in this country we ar 
to a great extent free from the trammels of old tradition, and tl 


traordinary picture of the results of English school classical ed 





no means applies to America. I recognize the truth of all this; but yet I 
am prepared to maintain that in New England, at least, and more especially 
in Boston and at Harvard College, the force of English tradition is still 
quite strong enough to justify my line from Horace. The evil is felt far 
more in our classical schools than in our colleges. In the latter, so much 


freedom of choice is now given, and so much more is taken unegranted by 





the students, that a young man has a tolerably good opportunity of fashion 
ing for himself a course of study suited to his own wants and peculiar 
talents. He may indeed have to do this at the expense of college rank and 
college honors, but that is a consideration of such infinitesimal importanc: 
that perhaps it may be altogether neglected. 


But it is in our schools, Mr. Editor, that I feel myself fully justified in 


maintaining that the English system is still quite too prevalent. In a note 
in my pamphlet (p. 70) I have said: “In the case of most, if not all our 
American colleges, while a greater number of Latin and Greek books must 
be read for admission than are required at a matriculation examination at 
Oxford or Cambridge, the young men may, and usually do, enter entirely 





ignorant of the elementa 





principles of physics or of any branch of natural 


history.” I believe this is true, though I can speak from personal knowledge 





of only one of our colleges, though that is perhaps the most influential 
Harvard. There, year by year, the examination in the minuti of Latin and 
Greek grammar has been made stricter and stricter, while I will undertal 

to say that of the hundred and odd young men who have just passed thi 
examination successfully, not a tenth part could pass the most elementary 
examination in physics or natural history. Not being required for admis 
sion, while so much Latin and Greek is required, these studies are almost 
wholly neglected. The consequences in respect to the after study of physi 
cal and natural science are very disastrous. Unprepared by an early 
training of their observing faculties, the’ young men do not know how to 
study physical science, and the consequence is, that the excellent instruc 
tion which they can now have after they enter college is thrown away o 


them for lack of a foundation. The mischief does not end here. Discusted 








with the premature cramming of Latin and Greek grammars, the carefully 
prepared candidates of our city schools are too apt, when the iron restraints 


] 


f school discipline are exchanged for the greater freedom of coll re, to 


throw up study altogether; and I am ready to venture the assertion th: 
it is this class that furnishes the greatest number of the most idle and 
the most turbulent of our college students. It cannot be wondered at. 


Instead of being interested in study, they have been disgusted. They 





studied simply to pass an examination, and, that accomplished, they throw 


aside all care for the subject as completely as a lawyer will throw aside the 


perplexing details of a completed law suit. Indeed, it is the very just obser- 


vation of an acute friend of mine, that there is such a thing as an “ occa- 


Nation. 
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Now, I would be the last to complain of t! ri 1 exa n of thor 
ness and accuracy in classical study, So far from that, I maintain that unless 
classical study is thorough and accurat 3 v wot ss, But the 
error lies in ex: eting this degree and accura ¥v ot se h irship at tl wr 
period. Boys will not and cannot be interested in school in what, if 1 
the subject of professorial teaching, migh made bo teresting ar " 
str i weary V with quoting the long ¢ v of aut 3 
I iinst tl rd of } ning th ‘ . 
living or dead, with t ( i Ir mit ‘ 
at famous schools I 1 t nar W rare |] t rofes 
sion as m 8 it « : ) k i 
absurdity 

rhe pi il remed for this state of t ss me very sin 
They are first to diminish the maximum a1 f Latin and Greek 

juired for admission to our colleges by at least one-third, and to subst 

ite therefor a very s vsical s Such a change as 
this would immediate ssical se s, cony re the to 
vive attention to subjects now wholly neglected. The omitted third of clas 
sical study I would by no means have neglected, but I would 1 it to 
the care of the professors instead of the schoolmasters Phen would the 
schoolmaster who loves his Virgil or his Cicero be saved the torture of hav 
ing them murdered by careless schoolboys, wh the young professor, by 
interesting prel is, W 1 have the op} s time to 
create a love for classical eratu his hearers, ¢ y the lean 
ng which he has perhaps acqu n Ge ! 

But further t this, no man can hay een e1 V mu n teaching 
without being fully conv 1 that there is a class of nds on which much 
classical, or indeed grammatical and linguistic, teaching is as good as wasted 
—miinds in which t observing faculties the lead, and which are born 
to devote themselves to science. For such minds I would have the “ altern: 
tiv course of study vi Ss} k of cours 1 Which s hes lents should 
e wholly relieved of t study of Greek as 1 s es vofs KY 
and full play sh i be ¢ ntot tura nt of t r i s. | ru 

Id be represented by ( I v or the mor | e study 
the mastery of the mother tongue (w masters it now-a-days ?), 
ractical study or 1 1 iang If S aite ve cours 
were placed on an equal footir s rds |} rs Wi classical cours 

] k we shou l sot lar re humovers oF 1 i S £ . 7 va Ss it. In 
deed, in reg rd to our system of com! ~ ‘ I convinced 
that must be shit terary and listic to a scientific founda 

vy the better t ( common t] s and t] § s of ob 
¢ m, before it will ever be thoroughly successful 

These thoughts, Mr. Editor, would ad f1 tration and expan 
sion, but I have already trespassed her t] l led upon your page 
and will only sign mysé Your obedient ser t 

Pur AUTHOR OF “ CLASSICAL AND S NTIFIC 8S 8 
oe 
THE NEW RULING CLASS SOUTH. 
THe NATIOD 
i at st t scl] » t] Pres of tl 
mightier than the sword What General Grant could not accomplish by his 
artillery, President Johnson es s goose-quill. With one fell swoop, 
or by one fell stroke, of his pen tried to sweep out of existence, as a 
the great class as ruled the South from time imme 
as done or tried to do more. He has sought to achieve t] 
Canning ‘ ry up a new world not to redress t] 
py the position of the old. 
President may hold that other doctrine of the didactic 
there is nos w as fail But I vent ) ass that 
r, ¢ t experim 1 policy ” has cast off its swadd 
h the sti itions and most infil le W to support a 
plan, ther 1a thing as failure. I predict from my long k vie of 
the South he poor whites cannot be coun n tof e stable 
and harm us Union; and, furthermore, that ex by « ! 1 it is 
* impossible to disfranchise the old ruling class 
I will give the reasons of this my unbelief in the Exccutive programme 


the facts on which they are founded ; and I will gather them chiefly from 
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around the home of the President, and call as my leading witness an officer 
of his own appointment. 

I was in Nashville last fall. The President at that time was Military 
Governor of Tennessee. In November I met Mr. Oviatt, the first Superin 
tendent of the Home for the Refugees. During the previous year his volun 


tary labors in aiding the white refugees, who then began to arrive from the 
South, attracted the attention of Governor Johnson, who, in September (1863), 
He held 


that office up to April, 1864, a period of seven months, during which he 


appointed him as an agent to attend to these people exclusively. 
received about 10.000 persons, the poor whites of Tennessee, Georgia, and 
Alabama. 

and submitted them to Mr. 
“ It 


filled was created, to see the 


I took notes of his testimony at the time, 


Oviatt for correction, and thus amended i now reproduce them. 
p:tiable,” he ollice he 


listlessness and extreme poverty of the refugees, who, during his term, were 


was 


the that 


said, “ before 
of the lower class almost exclusively. The men who accompanied the 
parties would sit down on their miserable and rude furniture with a stolid 
apathy, asif they had no interest in life and no motive for exertion. They paid 
no attention to anybody or anything, until their women came back and told 
them that they had found a place to go 


to until they could leave the city. 


The thought never seemed to suggest itself to them that it was the duty of 


Mrs. 
Oviatt, who had lived in the South for fourteen years, and who had seen a 


the husband to go and search for a shelter for his wife and children.” 


great deal of the life of this class, added to her husband’s statement that it 
was precisely the way in which they acted at home. “They depend for 
I asked her: “ What did these men 


“Oh! go fishing and hunting, and drink whiskey when they 


everything on their wives,” she said 
do, then ?” 
can get it,” she responded. “The women do pretty much all the hard labor.” 
Mr. Oviatt replied 

the 
“8 


I asked if they could read, and what proportion of them ? 
that their ignorance was 


North.” “It 


‘beyond anything we can conceive of in 


was amazing. There is not one per cent. who can read 


enquired concerning their morals, and was told that nearly all the boys of 


eight and nine and upwards were smokers ; 


Without any exceptions,” and “s« do all the women,” he added. “They all 
swear and they all smoke or chew tobacco or dip snuff, and sometimes all 
four!” I had heard enough along the military railroads to have formed an 
unfavorable opinion of their fidelity to the marriage vow; but Mr. Oviatt 
said that in his opinion they were worse in that respect than the negro 
women themselves. 

After a long conversation, I returned to the habits of these people, and 
Mr. Oviatt did not re 


The lower strata of these lower 


asked again, “ Do they a/J smoke, or chew, or dip?” 
member a single exception. Not one. 
classes, he said, take the tobacco leaf, dry it, and chew it, without any other 
preparation. Mr. Oviatt could not recall a single instance of women or good 
sized girls who did not use tobacco in some form. A young girl, a refugee 
from Northern Alabama, who was present, was asked if she knew of any 
woman or girl among her acquaintances who did not smoke. ‘“ Only one— 


eranddaddy’s folks,” she replied ; “the old man’s opposed to tobacco. But 
his is the only family I know that don’t smoke.” 

These people have one peculiarity that is generally supposed to be char 
acteristic of the negro. When they fall sick, they rarely recover. They 
seem to have no tenacity of life. 

I made enquiries as to the relative self-reliance of the poor whites and 
the 


touching on this point, and permitted me to copy a paragraph from a private 


negroes. Mr. Oviatt said that he had taken pains to gather the statistics 


letter that he had written to a philanthropist thereon. 
ary, 1864. 


It was dated Febru 


“A few words, now,” he writes, “about the refugees and the contra- 
bands. I find that for the five days ending the 15th instant, the number of 
rations issued was, for refugees, 3,648 ; for city poor, 3,229; for contrabands, 
972. The number issued during the five preceding days was, for refugees, 
2,919; for city poor, 1,040 ; for contrabands, 474. Putting the two together, 
we have for ten days 5,169 of city poor and 1,445 of contrabands—being 
about three and one-half for city poor for one black, supposing that their 
numbers were equal. But when we learn the relative proportion, it speaks 
still better for the black; for we have 23,000 whites in Nashville, and only 
9,000 blacks. We find, therefore, that we are feeding 024 perg it. of the 
whites, while we are feeding but .016 per cent. of the whole né@®® popula- 
tion. In counting city poor I only take into account those who were resi- 
dents here previous to the rebellion, all the rest being under the head of 
refugees; and, at the same time, in taking the total number of blacks 
in the city, I have taken co’orcd refugees and all. Take the white as I 
have the black, and the per-centage is about .036—telling badly for the 
wiites 

“| promised you some statistics comparing the blacks and Irish. 
told the Irish population of the city is about 3,000. The population, there- 
fore, is as one to three of the blacks. Now, more than 60 per cent. of the 
city poor are Irish; and, taking the comparative number relieved, we have 6 


I am 


that “they all swore and lied | 
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Irish to 1 


paupers to 1 negro pauper. 


Irish of 18 to 1—18 Irish 
said, as one friend remarked 
the blacks take care of themselves, and 
put some one to hiring out and providing for the whites.’ ” 


against the 
rraly it may be 


a few days ago, ‘ Better let 


me 


‘cro; or a disproportion a 


to me 


So far Mr. Oviatt, with his experience of 10,000 of these members of the 
new ruling class South ; and his wife, with her fourteen years’ life among 
them. After taking their testimony, I called at the Refugee Home. I 
found it in charge of a colonel whose name I failed to note, and have since 
forgotten. He said that there had been an average of three thousand refu 
gees a month pass through this house all summer long, and at the time of 
my visit they numbered at least 4,000 monthly. Since the date of its es 
tablishment no less than 35,000 persons had founda temporary shelter under 
its roof. Iasked the colonel whether these people were intelligent or the 
“Lord! 


gence could be associated with them, “ 


reverse, *he exclaimed, as if amazed that the thought of intelli 
they don’t know B from a bull’s foot. 
all. 


He described the men in the same terms as Mr. Oviatt used—as 


Half of them don’t know anything at You have to kick everything 
into them.” 
good-for-nothing, listless, lazy, and stupid: and the women as dirty in their 
habits and in their morals worse. 
who did all the work. 


A few months later, I met at Cincinnati the secretary of the 


But it was the women, he quickly added, 


fefugee 
Commission, who thus describes the refugees that passed through its Tem 
porary Home : “ Of these refugees,” he writes, “ about two-thirds are worthy 
people, though they are ignorant and apparently have always been poor ; 
they are industrious and anxious to improve, and seem honest and simple- 
hearted. About one-third are lazy and dirty, and so apathetic as to leave 
Still they are not likely to 
The absolutely vicious make a very 

Three-fourths of the whole—the 
women—have been trained to till the soil, obtaining a scanty living among 


little hope for improvement in this generation. 
swell the police reports of the North. 
small proportion of the whole. . 
the hills of Tennessee anid Georgia.” This is written of an experience of less 
than five hundred refugees, but is valuable as far as it goes to illustrate the 
character of the new ruling class South. 

Carlyle says that every human brain, no matter how brutalized, has got 
some dim theory of the universe which it would profit one to hear, if stated 
with a becoming brevity. So these degraded poor whites have their notions 
which I often heard delivered with 
many an oath, and flushing of the cheeks, and flashing of the eye, and amaz- 


” 


of the “rebellion, its cause and cure, 
ing grammatical blunders. When at Dalton, and at other points in Georgia, 
I saw hundreds of the home guards, all of whom were fully developed speci- 
* . . . . 
mens of the poor white trash. They came chiefly from the hilly northern 
counties of Georgia, in which the loyalists—nearly the entire poor popula 
They 


frankly avowed that their sole purpose in seeking to be recognized by the 


tion—had been very cruelly persecuted by the rebel authorities. 


Federal Government as regular, or rather legitimate, troops was to obtain 
revenge. They wished to have the power to hang, shoot, and destroy in 
retaliation of the wrongs that they had endured. They desired, in other 
words, to be Federal bushwhackers, supported, armed, and equipped by the 
National Government. They were equally ignorant and vindictive; yet 
They 


who, they said 


they understood clearly enough the true philosophy of the rebellion. 
never spoke of the rebels but of “these big nigger-holders ;” 
with one accord, must be killed and their estates divided up, or the Union 
would never be secure. “ You can’t get a principle out of a man unless you 
kill him,” said one of them to me. “That’s a fact,” said the other, “you 
The first speaker went 
on to show that the “ big nigger-holders” were thoroughly aristocratic ; that 


must kill a man to get the principle out of him.” 


while they held the land and owned the labor, the poor man must necessari- 
ly be driven to the sterile mountain districts ; and, as a consequence, that 
the same class who brought on the rebellion would be again in power, and 
constitute the State, and reproduce the present state of things within a few 
“For,” he added, “this war has only ground the principle into them 


” 


years. 
worse than ever.” I found this to be the almost universal sentiment of the 
loyal poor whites of Northern Georgia, Northern Alabama, and Eastern Ten 
nessee, 

After visiting nearly every town from Athens, Alabama, to Atlanta, 
Georgia, and from Nashville to Chattanooga, I thus wrote last autumn of 
the habits and houses of the poor whites, and if my notes are rough and un 
polished, they have at least the fidelity of a daguerreotype as to details, and 
may serve indeed as a pleasant change to the smooth and scholarly English 
of your other contributors : 

“T have more than once incidentally alluded to the prevalence of dipping 
and snuffing as practised by the women down here. In travelling by rail 
road every one has chances enough to see women smoking. They do not 
seek to conceal this habit. They can be seen sitting very often, with their 

| chairs tipped back, serenely smoking at the doors of their houses. The 








pipes that these daughters of the South delight to patronize 
I think generally, made out of a corn-cob whittled For st 
use canes and goose-quills. The custom is not merely common, it 
sal among the lower classes. 

‘I walked on foot from Decatur, Alabama, t 
miles—and during this trip first saw with my 
apparatus of dipping. As this is an indoor pastime, the traveller has less 
chance it than its twin-sister vice—smoking. It was at McDonald's 
Station. I went into a house, a large log-cabin, and asked if they would get 
me adinner. There were two girls and a few children in the house. On 
of the girls seemed to be about eighteen, the other about fifteen years ot 
age. But I found that they were each three years younger than my estimate 
They called the woman of the house, the sister of the elder girl. " She came 
in, said that I mowt dine there if I could wait, and lay down on a bed in 
that one of the two rooms that served for kitchen and dining apartment. | 
will not stop to describe either room. It is enough to say that it—that 
everything in it—was cheerless and rude and dirty ; that it had no cellar, 
no closets, and only a thin floor; and that through the walls and through 
the floor the wind might enter and the rain might enter, even if the king ot 
England could n’t enter. ‘The woman was really sick. She spat blood—and 
snuffy saliva. When she wanted to spit—which she often did—she slightly 
raised her long lank form, and spat against the sides of the house. 
times she missed her mark and spat against the high head-board of the be 

After my dinner of bacon, corn-bread, and butter-milk was eaten, the 
girl who cooked it—quite a pretty young creature —before going out for 
some water went to her sister's bed and tried to slide a tin box that I saw 
under the pillow beneath her apron. I playfully protested, and asked her 
if she ened snuff? The sweet sisters seemed to take it as a matter of 
course, and were not at all hurt by the eo They both defended the 
habit. It saved the teeth, they said, and all the women in their country 
either dipped, or smoked, or chewed, and sometimes all three. ‘ But do the 
rich folksdo so? Iasked. ‘Hooh!’ said the younger girl, ‘I guess they do— 


ms the y 
is univer 


down. 


» Athens—twelve or fifteen 
own eyes the practice and the 


to see 





Some 


and get drunk at home, too!’ Notwithstanding this broadside, I still pro 
tested against young girls learning to dip. ‘Did you notice that young on 
that was in a little while since?’ asked the recumbent matron. ‘She can dip 
as well as any of them!’ Now the girl referred to was not thirteen years of 








i 

age, a sickly, yellow-skinned girl, in the last stages of consumption, a disease 
of which her father lay dying. Enquiries since that time have shown that 
the woman spoke the truth—that the habits of dipping, chewing, and smok 
ing are all but universal here among the females, rich aid poor. . 

The men admit without hesitation that their women constantly use tobacco. 
Do you know how this dipping is done? A little rag is tied on the end of a 
stick about the size and form of a pen-holder. The rag is moistened in the 
mouth of the fair devotee, dipped in the snuff, and then the teeth or gums 
are rubbed with it!” 


After the battle of Nashville I had an excellent opportunity of 
poor whites of Southern Tennessee and Northern 


seeing the 


Alabama in their own 
homes. I accompanied Gen. Stedman, now commanding in Georgia, in the 
movement which was designed to prevent Hood from recrossing the Tennes 
see. In returning we scoured the bottom lands between Huntsville and 


Stevenson, which are exclusively occupied by the poor whites. I find that | 


thus recorded my experience of the country and the people : 


“The section that Gen. Cruft and I traversed on this 
what are known as the bottom lands and the bluffs of the Tennessee. It i 
inhabited almost exclusively by poor whites. There are very few slaves and 
no rich people anywhere. But poor as it is, and out of the way, it had not 
escaped the eagle-eyed conscription of the rebels, nor the visits of their guer 
rillas, nor the retaliatory calls of the home guards, who style themselves 
loyal, and are so, but refuse to do other than local duty, which enables them 


sa . . 
ride Was a part of 





to plunder with the semblance of authority. It is everywhere the san 
scene—low, wet, wooded land; the trees leafless, tall, thick, with dwarfish, 
ungraceful branches ; here a worm-eaten trunk, still standing ; there a stray 


bunch of green bushes, to make everything around it appear the mor 
dreary by contrast: a ‘ God-forsaken country,’ if there ever was one, to look 


at on a cold, 
other hand, 
haunts of the 
that they 

‘The people are like the country—as dull-eyed and stupid as the lowlands; 
as gaunt, angular, and vacant as the bluffs. Their dress is coarse; thei 
food is coarse ; their manners and their thoughts are coarse. I write not 
the rebels only, but of the entire population. Rebel or loyal, it is al 
same in quality. They have no love of culture, of civilization, or of truth. 
The schoolmaster was abroad when this section was first settled, and | 
never returned to stay, up to date. To find young women who ean read and 
write is the rare exception—to find them as ignorant as the plantation 
negro is the common rule. They are not to be blamed. They have had no 
chance and no encouragement. The wealthy slaveholders frowned on all 
attempts to educate the people, and the prejudices they created, or the vil 
ness of their social system, speedily drove away any wandering Yankee 
whom accident or philanthropy ora desire to better his condition drifted int 
these benighted regions. 

“ The houses of these people are rude log huts, mostly without the 
stices properly filled up, and therefore as cold as they are primitive 
cheerle:s. It is singular to see how little ‘ gump tion’ they have. One loses 
patience with them. Instead of going to work and filling up all tl 
the walls, and thereby keeping out the cold, they pile cords of wood on fires 
on the hearth, ath chimneys tl 1at are built outside of the cabin, and 
thereby scoop up all the warm air as fast as it is made. So they shiver and 
roast, roast and shiver, freezing on one side and scorching on the other, turn- 


rainy day, from horseback and a-hungry 
are steep, rocky, covered with dull, 
guerrilla and the buzzard; they are 
overlook, 
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then go to some other work ns l make ft ma wors 
the wind takes the liberty rough the fl I did \ ‘ 
at seeing sO many pale, v | women heir sty ving is 
barbarous enough to kill a civilized hors There is a heathendom in Am 
ica that we have got to redeem before we can lay a just and per n 


claim to the character and reputation of a civilized 


Although my notes are still unexhausted, I cannot intrude any furt] 



































yourspace. I had intended to show by another series of facts that t] 
be universal suffrage in the South; that the disfranchisement of any clas 
stead of helping to promote an enduring peace, will inevitably 
stead, not a war of sections as recently, but of classes and of races as st 
Domingo. James Rept { 
MALDEN, Mass. 
“>. 
TRIP TO NORTHERN ALABAMA. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., August 2, 1865 
To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 

Having just returned to this place, I sit down to report the converss 
tions, observations, and facts of a journey as far south as Hants \ 
bama. I have conversed with man) ive rebels, w re | W 
with scores of private soldiers formerly in the Confederate am W 
Northern speculators and plantati m less s, and, last but not least, v i 
lrundreds of the freed people of all grades of intelligence 

The single car which on these mi v— ls isa 1 ss 5 
was crowded with a motley company flicers x s S i out or 
returning to their stations, and the ine speculative Jew. One thin 
was discernible, and had a deep sigt irsh words 
used in regard to the ex-rebels. Out of the n wd though 
he is with victory, came trom no national s ldier ira word of 
scorn, boasting, or triumph. We whirled on pas clin, Duck River 
Pulaski, Decatur—all names that lifted the veil from memory and brough 
back sounds of victorious battle. Confederate soldiers were on board ; from 
the Unien men came no words which could grate harshly. If there w 
any uttered, they were whispered. Everybody was unarmed, and few, I 
told, were in the habit of carryi s art 

I was soon attr ) i ‘ who s y av in 
like conversation on ] topics. These we the Con rates. It 1 
these I wanted to know. Behind sata gr 1 } 
with coarse, § but not i fe 3.8 y lressed nd ev 
dently a man of note Soon was hat this was Brigad 
General Roddy, of Alaban I com ler, who had figured in 
the Tennessee Valley He was on his W ay me with a i n 
seedy, even ragged in dress, with flushed seh and brusqu 
| manners, he yet appeared like a man of fair a yand good 
Union men speak well of him, and his character seems respectable at home 
I tried to enter into conversation with him, but was not very successiul at 
first. | 

At Colum! rennesset clea l I s ay l 
keen-eyed, with a head and hes ninding 1 much « H R 
J. Walker, entered the cat I found him uwver, and that h 
been a major in the rebel at a 

Another member of the group was a cott speculat an Alabamian 
Unionist—“ jest from Washing n,” wl i " ‘ l 
reconstruction policy now Ve 1 iis ress sacl 

As the major took his seat, W ( gside hod) er the 

' 1 y his ends ad n of 
‘ is The ] ire as he s 
rampant, and Union men’s lives were in con 
half dozen 1 lers in as many minutes, Hi: 
leprecated the state of ¢ , turning to R d we eral, we ‘ve 
taken the oath ; we've | ped out; and might to sub i 
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hat the nsidered this war waged mainly 


remark of mine 


by the S uth, he said : 


That was true only incidentally by 
position 


sideration. True, we believed in it. I do y« I think 


uestion at issue in the war was that of sover 


for the negro. But 


. ‘al : : t r sir, as divided 
eignty. W ith Calhoun, I believe there can be no such thing, 
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sovereign 5 We of the South considered the States as sovereign, in the last 
resort. We seceded on this; we have fought you for four years to establish 
a confederation, and we have failed completely. You have conclusively 


established the fact that the American Republic has become a nation, and 


not a mere federation. You have proved the strength of consolidation, and 


are on the road to centralization. I accept the result in all sincerity. Iam 


not convinced, nor is the South convinced, that they are or were wr 





But they realize that you had the power. 
The 


They are only territorial States, 


I take therefore what you choose 
to give, States have no rights now. 


bel. 


I do so in good faith. 


At least this is true of those you 
call re For one I accept the conditions. 
I doubt not we shall grow fat and prosperous beyond 


i fought conscientiously, have been wounded, 


what we were in old times, 
impoverished ; but Iam not such an ass, sir, as not to appreciate the great 
advantages which we, as Americans, are ultimately to gain from this devel- 
opment and consolidation of I look for results unrecognized, 


power. yet 


We may be called a republic, but we shall not be soin reality. I go in now, 
sir, for power.” 

major said during a long conversation. 
The 


much talk, seemed wearied, and confined himself 


effect, what the 


I wanted his opinions, and did not therefore trouble him with mine. 


This was, in 
brigadier-general avoice 
to monosyllables. The speculator put in a word of opposition now and 
This time the 
usher was the general, who exclaimed: “ Wall, major, what ’ll you do with 


then. Presently the inevitable negro question came in. 
the niggah ?” 

The little major said that the question presented no difficulty in his 
mind. Turning to me, he said: 


“Why, sir, treat them fairly and they ’ll work well, in raising 


at least 
corn, wheat, and hogs. I believe the negroes will leave the cotton States. 
He is n't going to work at that crop, sir.” 

“Why ?” L asked. 

“For exactly the same reason, sir, that you and I would not. Cotton 
requires “thirteen months in the year” to raise. The negro will not work 
harder than other people if not compelled to. He can work on farms in 
this belt, in Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland, Kansas, Southern 
llinois, and earn a living at half the labor that will be required in the 
cotton and States 


sugar You in the North have abolished slavery and 


turned the negro lvose, and now I want you to have the full benefit of your 
action. The negroes will flock up here and further North.” f 
The cotton speculator broke in with an emphatic denial of the proposi- 
tion. He declared that white emigration would displace them in the mid- 
dle belt, and compel them to move to the Gulf States, where they would be 
pressed to the sea, into which the race would disappear. They were doomed 
to extinction, according to our Alabama Unionist, who seemed much grati- 
fied at the prospect he vividly depicted. The general brusquely issued his 
fiat, Which was that “the blarsted free niggahs could not live here, sah.” 
The 


but launched out again on a question which I adroitly introduced: 


major did not seem to be driven from his position by this opposition, 


“ Yes, sir, Iam in favor of giving the negroes the suffrage. 
freed them You 


men, making soldiers of them, I wonder 


You Federals 


have by the bayonet. have armed them. 


Making free 
that there should be 
difference of opinion among you as to making them voters. You have got 
the power now. These States have no rights now. You can do it at this 
time with the least difficulty.” 

The general expressed his contempt of the idea of “nigeah suffrage.” 
saying, “I don’t expect to vote for a long time to come, and if the niggahs 
are to vote, I never want to do so again.” 

“ Wall, general,” replied the major, “ you would n't leave them to be leg- 
islated for without granting them a voice therein? Tama pro-slavery man 
—have always been—believed the system right. I neverowned many slaves. 
They are all on my place in Mississippi, and I have made contracts with them. 
But now that the negroes have been made free, against my w ill, [ believe they 
should have all ; ‘ 


They’l 


ll be wanting to marry your daughters next,” broke in the specu- 


the rights that belong to freedom.” 


lator. 
“So much the worse for the nigger, then, if any white woman should 
marry one. I ain’t afraid My dauchte 


“a Ie 


of such a result, r will I trust be too 


well trai x that. No, gentlemen, the negro is free, and I want to have 

all the rights given him that can make him a valuable and useful citizen.” 
Asking if such views as his were at 

“No. cultivated gentlemen of the 


South will generally come to these conclusions. 


all common, he replied : 
But you'll find, captain, that the 
They are the negroes’ best 
friends. His worst enemies are the poor whites, who have a bitter, unyield.- 
i : ; 
(He lived 


ing prejudice. 
As I said, I am a pardoned rebel, I have served and been 


Why, sir, I dare not express these views at home. 
in Columbia, Tenn.) 


x 


the slichte st’ 





ation. 


wounded, yet I cannot express the views I’ve given you frankly to-day with- 
out dangerof personal violence. They would declare that 8 was ti 


I am going to do what I can to help out these ideas in good 





madyving 


to the Yanks. 


faith on my place and among my people.” 

This may fairly be considered a remarkable conversation. Shortly after 
the major left the train, and I entered into conversation with «n intelligent 
young man who occupied the same seat with me. I found he had been a 
Confederate soldier, but had taken the oath about a yearago. His testimony 
was emphatic that the rank and file of rebeldom were heartily sick and tired 


of the war. He had met but one of his old comrades who declared he would 





go into it again if the chance was given. Most of the privates realized that 
the objects of the war, on the part of Southern leaders, were not beneficial! 
to them asaclass. The “’ristocrats” were to gain all. This seems to have 


been a very general conviction. The only question upon which the leading 
Southern politicians can win power again will be that of negro suffrage. 
Settle it now, and ail will acquiesce, because, perforce, they must. Leave it 
to become a bone of contention in the State politics, and the whole pack of 
demagogues who led the South into rebellion will begin to bay again. 

I had an interesting talk with General Roddy after this, mainly in rela 
tion to the Mexican question and the crops. The latter were flourishing, 
though, because of a panic in prices last spring, there was not so large an 
area of cotton planted as was at first expected. A great deal of corn was 
being raised. The yield of both would be good. He thought Northern emi 
gration desirable. Intended to remain in his State, and be a good and loyal 
citizen. Considerable cotton from the last crop was yet left in the country. 
As to Mexico, he said the sympathies of the Southern soldiers were alto- 
tio Grande, he wanted to go there 


gether with Juarez. If we crossed the 


with Sherman. He liked and thought him a great man; agreed with his 
views as expressed at Indianapolis. 


Napoleon or for England. 


The Southern people had no love for 
They had been fooled by the idea of intervention 
until they declared those powers were treacherous. For his part, he did not 
believe Napoleon had ever promised or hinted at intervention, but he had 
taken occasion of our troubles to impose his puppet upon the Mexicans. It 
was, or appeared so to us, the interest of the great powers to see us divided, 
but they all “let I dare not wait upon I would.” On the whole, I liked this 


man. He will make a good citizen. He is regarded a: a soldier of fair 
abilities by our officers. 

Decidedly the most dangerous and least desirable of the class was our 
cotton speculator, Captain N. He was a warm partisan of Judge Parsons, 
Provisional Governor of Alabama. Captain N.’s opinions were expressed at 
length; tersely told, without his expletives, they were that Northern emigra 
tion and wealth would rebuild the Southern waste places ; that the negroes 
were idle, worthless brutes ; that they never would be of any service, had n't 
sense enouzh to look out for to-morrow, and would finally, within a hundred 
years, become extinct, except in the American tropics. The negro never 
was a colonizer, nobody but the Anglo-Saxon, the Teuton, did that. From 
the scraps of personal history which drifted on the stream of his talk, | 
vathered that the captain was from the ranks of the poor whites. 

Among the most interesting facts brought to my knowledge were those 
given me by a Northern planter, who, hearing our talk and seeing my pur 
pose, introduced himself. He was formerly lieutenant-colonel of an Ohio 
regiment, and now, with the major of the same regiment, had leased and 
was cultivating a plantation in Limestone County, Alabama, upon the line 
of road on which we were travelling. In brief, his testimony about the 
“Our plantation retained its former 


We had six hundred acres ot 


negro’s value as a laborer was this : 
slaves when we leased it in February last. 
cotton under cultivation, paying the owners five dollars for every acre. This 
made a rent of $3,000, too heavy altogether. We have fifty working hands, 
to whom we pay $15 per month for first class, from $6 to $12 for other 
erades, Ten are first class hands ; twelve receive $12 per month ; the rest 
We commenced in February with the 
During the 


between that and the lowest rate. 
same people that were on the place before and during the war. 
whole time we have never had reason to complain of want of industry. 
All work eagerly. We try to labor ten hours each day. Not one has left. 
The owner, former overseer, and all the neighbors say we've got the best 
crop of cotton that has been raised on the place. Have never employed so 
docile, industrious, and good-humored a set of people in all our experience. 
Formerly hands worked from daylight to dark, from twelve to fifteen hours. 
There is not a man or woman on the place 


Every one is eager to learn. 
without a primer or spelling-book, with which every available minute is 
“Every Northern planter within my expe- 


occupied.” Said the colonel: 


rience has succeeded. All that is needed is justice and kindness.” 
The colonel expressed doubts as to the expediency of giving the ballot to 


the negro. He was abstractly in favor of it, but was afraid they would be 
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all the men 

lif this was not due to the fact of his being a Northern 
He said, 
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wholly controlled by their employers. He said he could control 


on his place. I ask 


man and treating them fairly. somewhat ;.still he again expressed 


his fears of their ignorance. k on this subject, these were 


the conclusions we both came to: That the question of negro suffrage Sout! 
was now one of expediency—of how much power was needed, and in what 
it. 


When, as in Col. B.’s case, the intel 


way to obtain The negro’s instincts were thoroughly bound to us. 


ligence of the employer led and consorted 
with the freedmen’s instincts, the intelligent would control the ballot ; other 
wise not. These results might be seen more palpably, but they would not 

My friend the Northern 
yuthern Unionists that the 
weight of the negro’s ballot should be thrown into the balance. 


be any different from those in the Northern States. 


planter concluded, that it was really vital to the S« 
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CORRESPONDENT. 


LyncubBereG, Va., July 31, 1865. 


Srx miles below Lynchburg, a gray stone barn that crowns a hill near 
the river is pointed out to the traveller as the place where, in the summer 


of 1864, Hunter's men first showed themselves. There an advance part) 





his troops made an unsuccessful attempt to burn a railroad bridge. 
little earthwork which beat them off still frowns from a neighboring emi 
nence. Behind the city, upon the mountains two or three miles away, can 
92 seen the spot whence a day or two afterwards the baflled Federal general 
l the spot wl lay t ft t 
turned back and began his hasty retreat up the valley. 

T 


r Lee’s surrender the town had never been molested nor oceupied by the 


ie escape of the Lynchburgers at that time was a narrow one, but until 
afte 
Union army, and, except that a Confederate storehouse was then destroyed 
by 


Sheridan’s soldiers, the actual ravages of war have never visited the citi 
zens. But the more indirect evils which the rebellion brought upon all the 


uffered. 


money, nor is there a prospect of their soon getting any, for nothing but 


South this city has evidently s Trade is dead, the people have no 


breadstuffs has been raised this season, and the stock of tobacco, more or less 
injured, which is all they have to sell, is in the hands of comparatively few 
men. The shelves of the shops are scantily supplied with poor goods, and 
1 “d 


several times after purchasing some small article I have been obligt 
leave it untaken, because the merchant was not able to give me change for a 


to 


five-dollar note. Silver and gold are, however, oftener seen in circulation 


here than in the ordinary trade of any Northern city, and the people show a 


somewhat extravagant preference for a specie currency. I was yesterday an 


eye-witness of the following transaction. Two soldiers bought a quart of 


buttermilk from asmall negro boy. ‘ What d’ye want for it?’ said on 


The prompt answer was: “ Five cents in silver, or ten cents in greenbacks.” 
The method of the adult traders in computing the relative values of the 
iis. It is not perfect, however 


two kinds of money is a little better than t! 


settle ais 


and the aid of the provost-marshal is not unfrequently called in to 


putes between buyer and seller. If gold is quoted in Richmond at 140, the 


dealer in small wares at Lynchburg, if I understand the process, deducts 
from the face value of a paper dollar the excess over one hundred in the price 
of gold, and considers the dollar greenback to be worth not seventy-one cents 
but sixty. He finds some who put up with the imposition, while others, 
familiar with general orders and not wholly ignorant of arithmetic, resist, 
and summon the military power. 

The rough little city is built on several round-topped hills that descend 
abruptly to the banks of the James, which is here an insignificant stream 
at the l er tha The 


bottom of a rocky vall n the river’s bed. 
streets, which run towards the water, are almost precipitous, and all thi 


ey hardly wid 


streets, whether steep or not, are dirty and ill-paved. At present they ar 


unlighted at night, and, though guarded by soldiers, are considered unsafe 


after nightfall. The warehouses, manufactories, and private residen 


"eS are, 
for the most part, mean in appearance, and the stranger is surprised to learn 
that, before the war, in proportion to the number of inhabitants, | 





burg was, with the single exception of New Bedford, Massachusetts, the 
richest city in the United States. But if there is little which, to the casual 


eye, is indicative of wealth, there are many signs that the reputation of the 





place as a famous tobacco mart was well deserved. In the business portion 
of the town the air is redolent of the favorite weed. The windows of half 


the shops make a display of earthen pipes, bundles of tobacco in the leaf, 


packages of smoking tobacco, and boxes of tobacco to be chewed. One 


ikinnick,” or 


is everywhere attracted by such titles as “the Celebrated Kill 
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“i the Celebrated Garil 


aribaldi Smoking Tobacco,” the “ Ti ny Lumpkin,” “ Bob 
Lev,” ‘Lone Jack,” and “ Billy Bowlegs, Last King of the Everglades 
On the papers of this last named variety the inscription says that is 
Billy was without an equal in love for his tribe and hunting-grounds, so this 


tobacco stands unrivalled in point of delicacy.” 





varieties there are customers. Nearly everv one uses tobacco in one 


of its forms, and no public place is without an array of spittoons. In th 
pews of the most fashionable church in Lynchburg I noticed spittoons 
in use, 

The opinion seems to prevail among the people that the renown of their 
city as the tobacco metropolis has passed away w ith slave ry. and th at, fora 


long time at least, it will not return. free | 


h 


the culture of tobacco on a larg 


at 


They Say t abor car 


profitably applied to 





) 
sche 


may or not be of weight. The men who hold it express great contem 


“ Free nigger 


general, 


that, 


free negro labor in labor may do on a trucking 


You 


with white labor by 


or something like but it won't raise tobacco can't place 


dependence on it. We may be able to do something 
and-bye.” 
These gentlemen firmly believe 11 he negro not only will be, but ths 
per 


uy Yet I find 


does not admit that in his own particular neighborhood the 1 


in most parts of the South he to-day is, a pa no man who 


5 
doing 


tolerably well—are performing whatever agricu 





Itural labor is done 
From the most trustworthy sources I learn that, in the vicinity of Lyne] 
burg, of Danville, of Wytheville—in counties embracing a great part of 
southern and southwestern Virginia—the colored population may be truly 
described as orderly, industrious, and self-supporting. And this seems to be 
plainly shown by the reports, drawn up by Government officials, of the is 


‘Destitut 


sue to citizens of what are known as 





ute Rations 
I have in the case of two counties only. During the mon 
was furnished 961 persons in Bedford County: of these, 13 


> 


of 


some 


he Government 


Sustenance from t 


t] 


ot! 


Campbell County 530 persons received 


In 


r, numbers of persons than in Be 


these 530 persons, 12 were blacks. 1er counties sometimes leas, 
times great “fi Can i 
proportion of the ni 


rd and pt 


* 


were sup 
plied with food, and in them all the croes to the white 


people was substantially the same with that given above 





This distribution has been going on ever since the end of May, but very 


























recently the general commanding in this district has deemed it proper to sto 
all issues of rations to citize ns, except in well henticated it tances of 
actual pi sm 

‘he personal knowledge of the issuing officer that the person who asks 
for food is, by reason of age or infirmity, unable to earn his living, and that 
he has no relative whose duty it isto support him, is now the only 
cround of bestowing the ration. Heretofore it could be obtained if the per 
son demanding it would first swear alk nee t e | ed States, and 
then subscribe to an oath which set for inthe fe wing words the requi 
site decree of poverty in the ] tioner lL da sol vy swear before Al 
m he searcher of all he s, that lam in d t circumstances ; 
that I e nothing to subsist uy that I have : ney to purchase sub- 
sistence ; that I have m cy lort in mv pov oO 1 employment, 
and without success; tl un —, with ——— helpless children, and 
that unless relief is afforded me I must perish: So help me God Sut the 
fact that a man had taken these two daths was feund to be no perfect eri 


terion of his honesty or poverty. ver may have been the c: 


What 




















ately ' this part of Virginia by the Fede roops 
some t n plainly discernibk t ery I rity « 
those claiming to be destitute might easi ¥ support Ww it taxiz the 
charity of t] Government 

One man was discovered to have come in from the country, drawn rations 
for himself and his family, and be aving city to have expended 
several dollars in purchasing apple-brandy Anoqer drew rations who had 
four adult sons, any one of whom might have kept their father from the 
necessity of begging, as all were at work and earning fair wages. An old 
lady coming to the place of distribution was accosted by the clerk with the 
enqu she were not the owner of several tenements in the town, the 
rents of which shi After some hesitation she r 
plied in the n asked if it was true that she had 
stood upon ile before and cursed the Yankees? 
The old woman, finding denial vain, and perceiving that she was to have no 





more rations, replied in the affirmative to this question also, and went away 
no more Yankee rati 1 had 


r war. 


1 : 
he still 


declaring that she wanted tions, and that she 


+ + 


sons left to fight fe l 


ever there should be 
the 

the evidence afforded by the face of the country that 

ont to be gathered is a plentiful one 


or the Confede anoth 


cy if 





The continual occurrence of such cases as se; the enormous number 


of rations required ; 


the 


> crop now ab 


and the seeming cer 





The 


tainty that, without regard to actual want, the demand for rations would 
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continue as long as the Government would continue to give them away, 
caused General Curtis to prohibit the issue on and after August 1, 1865. 
An order made in May last, by General Gregg, which allows farmers, in 


order that they may be the better able to provide for the laborers upon 
their plantations, to buy supplies from the military stores, paying for them 
in cash, or giving bonds to pay for them in cash or in kind when the crops 
shall have been harvested, has not, I think, been rescinded by General Curtis, 
but is still in foree. In the earlier part of the season many planters availed 
themselves of the permission thus granted, which was doubtless of advan 
In 


so very few negroes of all the great number inhabiting the 


tage to them and to the negroes. reference to the remarkable fact that 


region round 
about Lynchburg have sought food from the Government, it is fair to say that 
the military authorities, when the matter was wholly in their hands, and in 
those of the agency of the Freedmen’s Bureau recently established, have not 
permitted the planters to set adrift all orany of the negroes from their homes. 
It is considered that the crops, which in part were planted before the 
slaves became free, and which have all been worked by them throughout the 
year, are justly chargeable with the support of the laborers and those de- 
pendent upon them. Some planters have shown a disposition to turn loose 
all such negroes as were neither able-bodied themselves nor had near rela 
tions able to work, and whose labor could be taken as payment for the board 
and lodging of all. One gentleman, somewhat advanced in years and averse 
to the trouble of managing free negroes, wished to let his farm stand idle, 
and to send away at once about sixty people, who might, very likely, have 
become a burden on the community at large. He was very angry when in 
formed that no such discharge could be permitted, and that for the present, 
at least, the negroes must stay where they were. But the large majority of 
farmers have kept with them those of their former slaves who would stay, 
and the large majority of these latter willingly remain in their old homes 
and work for wages. The amount of pay given them varies a good deal. 
When wages are paid in money, five dollars per month seems to be the usual 
rate. But it is believed that on many plantations nothing more is given than 
the food and clothes of the laborer and his family. Whether this is true or 
not, [do not know. The Superintendent of Freedmen in this district informs 
me that among the poorer farmers, whose operations this year are confined to 
raising food only, it is very probably true that the laborer gets only his 
In one 


board and lodging. Some plantations are “worked on shares.” 


case which has fallen under my observation, the employer agrees to feed and 
and 
pro. 
and 


clothe the laborers, to allow each family a patch of ground for a garden, 
at the end of the year to divide among them one-seventh of the total 
duce of the farm. The crops planted are corn, oats, wheat, potatoes, 


sorghum. The wheat has been already divided. On that plantation there 


is no dissatisfaction now existing. Not long since the blacksmith refused 
to do field-work, but afterwards agreed when not at work in the shop to 
work with the other hands. His view of the subject was that his labor was 
skilled labor, that it was necessary to the plantation, and that he was entitled 
to his share of the crop, even though he worked but one half of the time. 
There 
to the 
tage of having as yet no very definite instructions to guide them in the per 


are a thousand questions of this sort which are very embarrassing 
agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau. They labor with the disadvan- 
formance of their perplexing duties. 

The planters, the negroes, and they themselves have no certain knowl- 
edge of the precise nature and extent of the power lodged in their hands. 
The negroes go in blind faith to the superintendent or his local assistant, as 
the “head Yankee” 
a reasonable errand, as to complain that they have been beaten, sometimes 


of whom everything is to be expected, sometimes on 


with such a request as that the farm on which they live be divided amongst 
them. A few words of sensible advice usually settles the affair, though now 
and then warning and reproof are required. 

his employer with having knocked him down. 


For example: a negro charges 

The master being called on 
for his defence asserts that the negro was insolent. The insolence, however, 
consisting in nothing worse than his saying “ Mister” Smith instead of 
“master,” the employer is instructed that now, before the law, the colored 
man is the equal of the white, and that corporal punishment of farm servants 
is not allowed. 

The white people are often very far wrong in their notions of the object 
for which the Bureau of Freedmen was organized, and the power committed 
to its officers. I was waiting the other day in the office of the superinten 
dent when two gentlemen of respectable appearance entered and announced 
The conversation on 
Both seemed to 
listen with very great interest to all that was said to them. 


themselves as planters from the State of Mississippi. 
their part was carried on by one, the other saying nothing. 
The speaker 
said their business with the superintendent was to get from him about a 


N 


ation. 


hundred Virginia negroes to be taken down to Mississippi to work on cotton, 
They were informed that the officer had no power to send away negroes un 
less they chose to go. They asked if they couldn’t get a hundred paupers or 
criminals. But the superintendent had not at command so many of either 
class or of both together. They asked if negroes could not be apprenticed 
to them for a term of years. But apprenticeship, except of boys in cities, 
who in exceptional cases may be put with a tradesman to learn his craft, is 
not permitted. 

“Well, now,” said the gentleman, “this is how the thing is. I’ve got 
land there, and I’m going to raise cotton. I’ve spent pretty nearly $20,000 
What I want to 


know is this—you say you can’t use compulsion to make these Virginia nig- 


for mules and harnesses and a complete outfit generally. 


gers go down there—what compulsion will the Government let me use to 
make them work when I’ve got them there, anyhow ?” 
“ You seem to think all negro labor must be compulsory.” 


“Why, of course it must. How long have you lived in a slave State, 


sir?” 
. . . . . 4 we 
“T have lived within twenty-five miles of one a good part of my life. But 
There 


He has about two hundred and eighty-seven 


you must look to the experience of those who have tried free labor. 
is Mr. B. G——, on the James. 
negroes. They were with him as slaves, and he has employed them all 
since they were emancipated. Only three went away from his place, and 
the rest, he says, are doing very well indeed, One example like that is 
worth a great deal of theory.” 
“Yes, I know him very well. 
But I know the nigger. 


Didn’t Know he had so many as that, 
The employer must have some sort of 
If you'll let me tie him up by the 
thumbs, or keep him on bread and water, that will do. Over here in Rock 
His 


I went along to him, and says I, ‘ Boy, 


though. 
punishment. I don’t care what it is. 
bridge County, as I came along I saw a nigger tied up by the wrists. 
hands were away up above his head. 
which would you like best now, to stay there where you are, or to have me 
‘ Rather have the 
You folks used to make a good deal 


take you down, give you forty good cuts, and let you go?’ 
forty lash,’ says he. So he would, too. 
of talk because we gave our niggers a flogging when they deserved it. I 
won't ask leave to flog, if you ‘Il let me use some of your Northern punish- 
ments. All I want is just to have it so that when I get the niggers on to 
my place, and the work is begun, they can’t sit down and look me square in 
the face and do nothing.” 

The superintendent could not encourage him to hope that the Bureau 
would deport negroes to Mississippi, nor that it would allow him to use on 
If the 
When a Northern laborer 


his plantation the punishments which he seemed to think necessary. 
negro would n’t work, he could be complained of. 
violated a contract he was sued. 

“Ah! 
testimony be taken ?” 


sue the nigger! Can he give his testimony in court? Will his 
“Tt is taken here, sir; and it will be in Mississippi—at any rate, while 

that State is occupied by Federal troops.” 

No 

one that knows a nigger will ever think of believing him if it’s for his 


“Why, no nigger can be believed whether he is under oath or not. 


interest to lie.” 

The gentlemen took their leave, very much dissatisfied with the state of 
affairs in Virginia, and with the prospects of planters throughout the 
Southern country. They were particularly severe upon the policy of obliging 
a master who wished to discharge his servants to keep them and feed them 
on his plantation till the Government might be ready to remove them. It 
was nothing more or less than a confiscation of white men’s property to the 
use and benefit of the black man. They 
were reminded that the negro had done work on the crop, and had a lien 


It was a most unjust measure. 


upon it for his labor, and that it could be no great hardship to the land 
owner if the Government compelled him to relieve it of a heavy burden at 
no greater cost to himself than giving up to the use of the negroes some 
cabins and some land which would otherwise remain empty and uncultivated. 
But they were not disposed to look upon the matter as anything but an act 
of mere power on the part of the Government. Of course, it would have to 


be submitted to. The man did not free his own slaves. The Government 


freed them. Let the Government take care of them. 

The gentleman in charge of the interests of freedmen who resides in this 
city is superintendent of nine counties. He has one assistant superintendent 
here in Lynchburg, another at Danville. Both of these are of the rank of 
lieutenant. At each county seat he has an infantry sergeant and four men, 
belonging to the company which is in garrison at the village. In these 
large Virginian counties people sometimes come from a distance of seventeen 
or twenty miles to make an enquiry or to answer to a complaint. The mere 
length of way to be traversed before a case can be examined must often 
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prove an almost insurmountable obstacle to the proper or the speedy trans 


action of business. A negro, perhaps, comes in from a plantation ten or 
fifteen miles from the court-house, and makes a complaint of having been 
ill-treated. To the storics of negroes, as to those of most other men, there are 
two sides, but to hear the statement of the man’s employer it will be neces 
sary for the sergeant to make a journey of twenty or thirty miles. Probably 


the case is dismissed without investigation, or an investigation, if made, 
imposes on some one an undue amount of labor. 

In quantity the business of a day is sometimes very great, for both the 
white men and the negroes make constant application to the officers of the 
Bureau, very many of the cases, of course, being trivial, but others being of 


importance and requiring for their settlement a good deal of tact and judg- 


ment. At present there seems to be need of more and somewhat better 
labor in this field. The higher officers of the Bureau, as it exists in this part 
of Virginia, are apparently men well qualified for their position. Generally 
they have served in the army as bonded officers (commissaries, quartermas 
ters, etc.), and, by the terms of their commissions, being held in the service 
during the good pleasure of the President, are not mustered out of service 
with other officers of their rank, but remain and are available for the posi 
tion and duties of superintendents. 
well filled. Probably, when it shall be no longer doubtful whether the civil 


or the military power is to have control of the affairs of freedmen, the 


The lower offices are by no means so 


local agencies will be made more efficient or replaced by something of a dif 
ferent nature. The agents of the Bureau may perhaps find all their energies 
taxed in the proper performance of their duties during the coming winter. 
They certainly will, if the prophecy to which I listened yesterday afternoon 
should be fulfilled. It was from the lips of a poor white with whom I talked 
for half an hour or so. He enlisted my services to read to him a hand-bill 
advertising a sale of Government horses and mules. Here and there, where 
the letters were capitals, he could spell out a word, but was unable to master 
the smaller type. 


I read it to him, and he asked me if the horses would 


probably be branded as condemned animals. I said I supposed they would 
be, in order that they might be distinguished from those marked “ U. 8.,” as 
there would very likely be a good many Government horses in the South as 
long as the country was occupied by the Federal soldiers. 


“That will be for more than one twelvemonth. Why, down in Georgia 
they is killin’ each other yet. I’m told that them secessionists make threats 
that they ‘il kill every Union man and every nigger as soon as the soldiers go 


thar. We 8 
will have it all to pay fer. The niggers did n’t make theirselves free. 


away from Why will they keep on contendin’? vutherners 


"'T was 
another man done that. 


But some do hate the You mark me, 


thar ‘li be a heap o’ trouble when Christmas comes, when the end 0’ the year 


niggers. 


comes, and the niggers’ time ’s out that they ’s hired for. They ‘ll be awfully 


defrauded. I can see it goin’ on right under my own « I know 


houses yer whar they keep a nigger till his month ’s most out, and then they 


servation, 


make a muss with him, aud kick him out without any wages. Poor men 


Of course, if they don’t pay, the niggers can’t 


( 


like me has got to pay for it. 


keep themselves, and itll come on us. They ‘ll be cheated all kinds o’ ways. 


Don’t [know it? You mark me, a heap o’ them niggers ‘Il die like rotten 
sheep.” 

Walking along the main street the other morning, I met several parties 
negro boys and girls with primers in their hands, evidently on their way to 
school. Turning about in my walk, I followed two grotesque-looking little 
creatures till I came to the door of a large brick tobacco warehouse or manu 
factory. Looking in, I saw that it was empty of merchandise, and fitted up 
with benches as if for a school. The scholars were there also, and two 
soldiers, to whom I introduced myself, and by whom I was invited to stay and 
see the school when in session. Both teachers were enlisted men, privates in 
« Pennsylvania regiment. They were detailed at their own request for this 
duty. No pay is given them, but while engaged in teaching they are relieved 
from all camp duties. One was without experience as 


told me he had been a schoolmaster before entering the 


a teacher, the other 
army. 

By nine o’clock about one hundred and thirty children, of all ages between 
turee and twenty, were assembled, and the school exercises began. “I want to 
be an Angel” was sung in clear and pleasant tones, and with great correct 
ness of emphasis and pronunciation. The first stanza and the chorus all the 
children knew, and the rest of the hymn they sang two lines at a time as the 
teacher dealt it out to them. 

While the singing went on, I amused myself by counting the faces which 
gave unmistakable evidence of their owners being of mixed blood. There 
were all tints and shades of yellow among the forty-nine boys present, and I 
could find but twenty-seven who seemed to me to be purely African. An 
the girls the proportion was much the same. 


After the singing a chapter of the New Testament was read, and then the 
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alphabet class recited. ‘hey ieir letters backwards and forwards, 
they could pick out the by name, and thev could tell which were 


I thoug 


xr which thev had been under instraction 


vowels and which were conson ints lit the A) had made rapid pro 


gress in the four weeks durin ; 
A more advanced class then read a column of a child's paper. One or two 


of the little girls read exceedingly well. They had been taught, they said, 


when they were slaves. 
In Lynchburg, besides this scho I, which contains about one 


fifty pupils, there is another, taught in the same way, which contain 


hundred anu fifty more children. It is a pleasant and encouraging sig 


see the willingness with which the scholars apply themselves to their le 


and the very respectable measure of success which rewards their effort 


It is a sight, too, which has attracted some attention in Lynch! 


Republican, urging upon its readers the importance of providing for the 
cation of their children, speaks of the freedmen’s schools, and says 


utterly important is it that benefits should not accrue through 


wernt 


or other philanthropy to these children of a degraded race of whic} 


} 


are deprived through our culpable neglect and thoug! 


itlessness 
“>. 


ENGLAND.—QUESTIONS FOR THE NEXT PARLIAMENT. 


Lonpon, July 29, 1865 
THe N 


that the week had lx 


I WAS somewhat amused in reading in the first number of 


ATION, 


which reached me the other day, a complaint 
of events. Lazarus in the same way ht have wondered { 


grumbling that there was nothing he could n his tabk 


a rebellion only just suppressed, with 


crises, reconstructions, emancipation, and 
problems in actual solution, complain what 
would you say to us? Never within my ree news-purveyor 


"—the 


up hot arid 


has there Our one solitary 


We hz 
cold, grilled and broiled, and hashed and mine 


cM it 


elections—is well-nigh bare to the bone. ive served 


d and stewed ; and now we 
are eyeing it hungrily, to see if there is enough left t 
Ah! insufficient for the day is the 
and the morrow must take care of 


t for a single meal 


more. And to-morrow! meal thereof, 


itself. Let me see what scraps there are 


left of electioneering news. The whole tale of six hundred and fiftv-eight 


members has now been returned. Mr. Gathorne 


Hardy 


brother senators has been elected for two seats, Oxford and L 
on the other hand, there has been a tie in the Dumbartonshire 


that there will have to be a new writ issued, when Parl xt 


nent n 


this remote constituency. Accounts in which 


portions 


new House should be divided betw 


istry and t 
opposition : and according to the faire » Government will com 
1 


mand a majority of upwards of forty votes this 
majority is less easily 


Post, of 


Palmerston, while the 


calculated than 

course, assumes that any Liberal may 
Standard takes it for g 

Mr. Disraeli. Botha 


ssun 


will always vote with 


of the new House of Commons; and till the session opens, whicl 


lihood will not be the case till 


mere guess-work,. 

Ireland, as usual, has disapp 
fessed to understand he 
expected, in th: 
six Liberals bei 
any definite princi 


a point about which I can express no opin 
the Papal Brigade is less popular in Ireland now than it was seven years 
i t ° 


from the returns, 


ago. Three of its most conspicuous members have been rejected in constitu 
Mr. 


ly, who has sat for the county of Cork for many years, was un 


encies where the power of the priesthood was thought to be 


supreme. 
Vincent Ser 
seated in spite of the fact that he was the recognized champion of the con 
ventual system and the staunch opponent of 


Mr 


Father Daly, of Galway, the gentleman who declared openly he would vote 


every proposal for the inspec 


tion of religious establishments. Lever, the nominee of the famous 


for any party in Parliament which supported the claims of the Atlantic 


Mail Company to a Government subsidy, has been turned out of the “ Liv 


erpool of the future,” as Galway was described by the rs of the ill 


Mr. 


all the Catholic 


prom te 
Henn 


menibe 


fated packet company; and, strangest of all, Po} ‘ssey is ina 
minority of six in King’s County. Of h rs in the 
other, the representative of the Ultramontane 


House he was, more than any 


clergy. Unless common report was more mistaken than usual, the late 
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member for King’s County owed everything to the priesthood, not only 


seat, but the means of supporting the expenses of a Parliamentary career ; 


yet in spite of the stigma which attached to this suspicion, Mr. Hennessey 


had worked himself into a recognized position in the House. Having an 


ungrateful task to perform, he did it gracefully, and whenever he could get 


on the popular side, consistently with his functions as representative of the 


priesthood, he did so spiritedly. Throughout the whole of the Polish insur 


rection he was the recognized Parl 


iamentary champion of the insurgents. 


He stopped for some time at Cracow during the period when Austria was 


coquetting with the Poles; he was in constant communication with the 


Emperor of the French ; and, like all political adventurers in this country, 


he was a warm partisan of the South and closely connected with the agents 


of the Confederacy. But, in spite of all this, the priests could not secure 


his re-election. However, he was too valuable an advocate of the Catholic 


clergy to be long left out in the cold, and, unless I am mistaken, Parlia- 


ment has not heard the last of Pope Hennessey. Perhaps, however, the 


oddest incident connected with Irish elections is the return of Mr. Reardon, 


at Athlone. The new member is an auctioneer and house-agent in Picea 


dilly, London, somewhat known as a local vestry orator. He was taking a 


heliday journey through Ireland at the time of the elections, and happen 


ing to be at Athlone while the contest was going on, he took it into his 


head to make a speech at some election mecting or other. His oratory so 


delighted the men of Athlone that they then and there proposed to return 
him as their representative, and, on his saying he had no objection, they 


carried out their idea, and have sent him up to Parliament. Such, at least, 


is the current story. In the penultimate Parliament an undertaker called 


Townsend was returned for Greenwich, but his electioneering expenses 
ruined him, and he resigned his seat after a few weeks, went upon the 
stage, and played Hamlet, if I remember rightly, as ex-M.P., failed as an 


actor, and was heard of no more. I trust that Mr. Reardon’s fate may be 


more propititious, 


It is, in truth, earnestly to be wished that the Irish members in the new 


Parliament may be of a class to carry weight by their opinions as well as 


their votes. There is a general impression in well informed quarters that 
the “Irish question” will be a very prominent one next session. It would 


clishmen 


be unjust to assume that En are in any sense indifferent to the 
Our ditficulty—L am speaking of the nation without 


We have 


given her the same political and commercial privileges as we enjoy ourselves ; 


sufferings of lreland. 


respect to parties—is that we do not know how to deal with her. 


and yet we find that the very diet which renders us healthy affords her no 
nourishment. The one single political privilege enjoyed by Englishmen and 
not by Lrishmen is the right of forming volunteer regiments ; but this is sim- 
ply due to the fact that Irishmen cannot be trusted not to use their arms 
against each other in party strife. When a mob of Orange electors not only 
shoot a man dead in cold blood, as they did at Castle Blayney, and then put 
hes to celebrate 


up triumphal arc the event, how can you allow the formation 


of armed partisan corps? For the last twenty years the popular impression 
educated n that, having done “ 


We 


of past misgovernment ; 


amongst Englishmen has be justice to Ire- 


land,” we had done all in our p attributed her continued 


calamities to accidental causes, or to the effect but 


with free institutions and free trade, we felt sure that Ireland’s regeneration 


was a mere question of time. ‘This faith has received of late a severe blow. 
With all the good-will in the world, 


that Ireland is becoming depopulated, and all the doctrines of political econ 


it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 


omy or constitutional freedom cannot convince honest men that there is not 


something radically wrong in the condition of a country from which the 


inhabitants fly daily by hundreds. Something must be done; but what 


that something is, it is not easy to say. The very system which works well 


here breaks down across St. George’s Channel. For instance, the legal rela 


tions between landlord and tenant are exactly the same in both countries. 


Short leases are the custom in England as well as Ireland. Yet with us, 
es a rule, no landlord thinks of raising the rent vear by veaz whenever 
there is a little better harvest than usual; and no tenant exhausts the land 
for the sake of a single crop. Lessor and lessee exercise a kind of mutual con 


sideration, which renders their relations profitable to both. In Ireland, on 


the othér hand, landlord and tenant are engaged in trying which can screw 


the most out of each other; and the former, having capital on his side, gen 
erally gets the best of the bargain. Similar instances might be enumerated 


by the dozen, in which the self-same institutions that suit the Anglo-Saxon 
race do not accommodate themselves to the genius of the Celtic. 

In fact, of late years, a grave doubt has sprung up amongst thinking men 
whether our system of doing for Ireland as we do for ourselves is not based 
upon a fundamental error. 


ened by the spectacle of the growth of France beneath the Napoleonic 


This doubt has unquestionably been strength 


judge the power of directing a trial to be held even when the prisoner insists 


ation. 


There is no love in England for C:esarism in itself, any more than 


empire. 
there is with you. But still, as a nation, we are, I think, singularly amen 
able to the logic of accomplished facts. Now no honest observer, be his 


+} 4 
neori 


‘s of government or his political predilections what they will, can 
refuse to acknowledge the fact that a government based on principles antag 
onistic to our own, founded on a denial of those truths we have been apt to 
consider as political axioms, has developed the material prosperity and the 
internal resources of France to a degree which beforehand we should have 
thought incredible. Imperialism, in fact, has done for France what the 
constitutional monarchy of Louis Philippe, framed after our English model, 
had failed to do utterly. 


of our 


For a long time we refused to believe the evidence 


senses. Can any good come out of the “coup d'état?” was our in 
variable answer to all arguments based upon the increased prosperity of the 
But 


created by the empire is, be the cause good or bad, of a solid character ; 


French empire. gradually we have come to see that the prosperity 
seeing this, the question has arisen in many minds whether there may 
be 


France. 


some resemblance between the remedies for Ireland 


required 
No sane man has ever dreamed of establishing a despotism across 
the Channel; but a great many very sane men have thought seriously 
whether the fundamental principle of imperialism was not applicable to 
That principle I take to be, that the initiative in all public matters 


In England, 


Ireland, 
should be taken by the state, not by the individual. 
America, we have found that the system of leaving everything to private 
In Ireland it has failed :; 


as in 


enterprise has, on the whole, succeeded admirably. 
and there is much to be said in favor of the method of stimulating private 
industry by state control and assistance. To this view Mr. Gladstone is 
In the next 


marked, he will occupy a far more important position than he did in the 


understood to be a convert. Parliament, as I have before re 


iast ; and the idea of regenerating Ireland is one singularly attractive to a 
mind like his, influenced at once by a strong sense of duty and an extreme 
ambition for fame. My own impression, therefore, is, that the Tenant Right 
question, the position of the Irish Church, the expediency of state subven 
tions for public works, will be actively discussed during the course of next 
session ; and that the enormous influence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be exerted in favor of that party which holds that the “ laissez faire” 
principle, though admirably adapted for England, is not applicable to Ireland. 
The advocates of this view will number in their ranks no small propor 
The free trade views of Napoleon III. 
The 


critics of the Empire have always been foand amongst the Whigs, 


tion of the advanced Liberals. 
have won him considerable popularity with the Manchester party. 
bitterest 
not amongst the Radicals ; and the late Mr. Cobden was one of the staunchest 
supporters of the doctrine that the Napoleonic government suited the re 
Mrs. Cobden, by the way, has just offered the Em 
In this 


“ Knowing how firm and true my beloved husband found 


quirements of France. 
peror a bust of her husband in a letter addressed to M. Chevalier. 
letter she says : 
his Maigsty in the great and beneficent work of the treaty of commerce 
between England and France, I am sure that he will feel a pleasure in re 
calling to his memory the face of one who fully sympathized with and com 
The offer, I 


need scarcely say, was accepted as frankly as it was made gracefully. 


prehended all the greatness of France and the French people.” 


Happily for the interests of newspapers, our social budget has been far 
Constance Kent has had her punishment com 


l 
fuller than our political one. 
muted to imprisonment for life with hard labor, and is to be sent as a con 


vict to Tasmania. It is clear now there is to be no further investigation, so 
that we shall never know in all probability exactly how the famous Road 
murder was committed. Much annoyance is felt at the obvious miscarriage 
of our criminal system in elucidating the truth in this memorable case ; and 
it is expected that our criminal law will be altered shortly, so as to give the 


on pleading guilty. Yesterday, too, Dr. Pritchard was hung at Glasgow in 
the presence of the largest multitude—computed at 80,000—ever collected 
before a British gallows. The chief interest of the case arose from the social 
position of the murderer ; but to lovers of psychological problems there was 
a sort of fascination about the utter absence ot any moral sense in Dr. Prii 
He seems to have been an amiable, kindly man enough 
in private life, But it is 


clear that when a human life came in the way of his schemes or pleasures, 


chard’s character. 


whose only apparent defect was inordinate vanity. 


removed it with as little compunction as ordinary men show in killing an 


] 

ae 
insect that annoys them. There is much reason to sappose that other 
persons besides his mother-in-law and his wife had been “improved ” off the 
face of the world because they happened to come athwart the path of this 


is characteristic of the man that he died as 


strange moral phenomenon. It 
decorously as he had lived—outwardly. 
Murders are subjects of interest everywhere ; but there is a description 





Nation. 


of social scandals the interest in which always seems to me peculi 


When I was in the States, nothing in your papers struck me 


more than the 
absence of those full reports of police cases about which the main interest 
consisted in the social position of the parties inculpated. What may be the 
cause of this, whether the American newspaper-reading public does not like 
such highly seasoned reports as our own, whether the fact of social position 
is of less importance with you than with us, or whether, as I am inclined to 
believe, the comparative smallness of England and the concentration of our 
national life in one city makes the personal element of more weight than in 
the United States, I do not pretend to decide. 


All I know is, that if ever 


my evil fate should involve me, however innocently, in what is euphemisti 


cally called “an awkward business,” I pray sincerely that my critics in the 


press might be American and not English. These remarks are called for by 
the fact that our papers have lately been filled with one of those social scan 
dals which possess an especial attraction for the English newspaper-reading 
public. The other day a young Frenchwoman, obviously belonging to the 


“half-world ” class, died in a quarter of London much affected by ladies of 


doubtful position. The poor girl died of a miscarriage, brought on, there was 
reason to suppose, by artificial means. There was nothing, unfortunately, un 
common in this occurrence, and the death of this unknown “ waif and stray” 
of London ; and the matter would have dropped if it had not come out that 
a gentleman of good position had had some connection with the dead girl, 
and if there had not been some reason to suppose that he might have been 
privy to the act which led to her death. The case made a considerable 
noise, and at last it has come out that the gentleman inculpated is a Mr 
Mowatt, who represented the borough of Cambridge for many years on ex 
treme Liberal principles. As soon as Mr. Mowatt made his appearance, he 
explained away satisfactorily enough the suspicions under which he labored. 
It seems that a couple of years ago, he and the late Lord Clyde—better known 
to the world as Sir Colin Campbell of the Crimea and India—made the ac 
quaintance of the deceased girl accidentally in Paris, helped her out of some 
trouble into which she had fallen, and then found her more or less thrown 


upon their hands. It was clear that both of them had acted kindly and 


girl’s fortunes was 


Told 


briefly, this was ail; and yet this story, because an ex-M.P. and a man like 


liberally ; though whether the interest they took in the 
altogether Platonic, is a point on which opinions may and do differ. 


the late Lord Clyde were in some way mixed up with it, has excited an 
All th 


political events in the world never increase the sale of an English newspaper 


amount of interest you will perhaps find it hard to understand. 
‘ ] ] 


so much as a good social scandal. 


“> 


A GONNECTICUT VILLAGE. 

Ir was founded in 1639, and by a small colony of emigrants from Strat 
ford-on-Avon. This fact alone might well make us respect the place, but 
there is not a town or village in New England that could better rest satisfied 
with its many attractions. It stands on the western bank of the Housa 
tonic or Ousatonick River, on a level plain, with the Sound three miles 
away on the south, the city of Bridgeport a little further off on the west, and 
with a rolling, rich, well-cultivated, and picturesque country on the north ; 
and although crossed by the line of the New York and New Haven Railroad, 
is one of the most quiet and lovely.villages in the land. Its original name 
was Cupheag, and an Englishman named Fairchild purchased the land of the 
Poquanuck Indians, and was the first white man vested with authority over 
the town. When the purchase was first made, the whole township com- 
prised what have since been known as the towns of Trumbull, Huntington, 
and Bridgeport, the last of which has become a flourishing city. The price 
paid for the whole grant is not known, but it is on record that a neighboring 
tract of land cost ten blankets, six coats, one kettle, and a small assortment of 
of 


undoubtedly, that the authorities of Stratford, thirty years 


hoes, hatchets, knives, and glasses. It was on account similar outlays, 
after its settle 
ment, voted that the Indians should not be permitted to plant corn anywhere, 
have their weapons mended by the smith, nor be employed by any citizens to 
look after “ the horses, hoggs, and other cattle.” The town was named in 
memory of the English Stratford, is said to have been laid out after th 
same fashion, and, by those who have seen the tw, the American town 

The 


runs north and south, and is intersected by 


been pronounced the more beautiful. principal street is a mile 


a number of others, all of 


are lined by unpretending houses, each one flanked by a handsome garden. 


The streets are wide, richly carpeted by a green sward, and fringed on 
either side by regular rows of elm and other trees, which are constantly 
whil 


composing themselves into beautiful pictures ; e the rural beauty of the 


he 
i 


place is greatly enhanced by two or three of those open spaces which t 
old men of New England love to remember, in connection with their boy- 


hood, as the villa re I n. Ty and lie nur’ 
t} 


1 
ih CSS pre 


hes with 
and another wi he sea ot 
thea ] 


not a tavern in the place, nor any groggeries or drinking 


newspaper was never dr 


Sa Low 


» few shops, whose owners 


deem it necessary to hang out “ns, are stocked with very small 


very miscellaneous assortim merchandise, Birds build their 


nts 


every direction, and their sweet singing may be heard through all 


Each householder in the 


of the summer day. 


possessor of a cow, and these cattle 


are driven to pasture 


watched during the day, and brought home at sundown by a 


man; and were it not for the occasional whistle of t 


1° passing locon 


the charming quiet of the place would be profound and unbroken 
Two stories are told repose which reigt 
Some years ago a strange 

carriage, driving from one en it t » othe 


in their and after 


three 


rtiwo or 


times without meeting 


alarmed, and 


fancied that a ] 


lag ight hi lepopulated the p 1 further rn 


ieasant 


flection, however, the strang t ned top : ne of the } 
houses he saw on every side. He di : he sound of the knocker on 
startled him with | 


its In due time a lady 


the door almost 


made her appearance, and was saluted with this « 


inhabited ?” 


‘Can you tell me, madam, if this town is 


* Yes, sir, it is,” replied the lady, * and by way of r 


will mention one fact. The reason why our str 
men of the place are all in the fields at work, 
the housewives are at home preparing 
The gentleman thus obtained a new idea, an 
The 


house in a troubled manner, 


other is as follows: 


entered his 
pale and fainting, and earnestly called upon his 


wife and daughters for some camphor or cologne These things were 


promptly administered, and afte is speech, his wife 
bent over him and said: 
“What is the matter with 


To thi 


passing along Elm Street I actually sae a man.” 


seriou 


the invalid replied: “ Not r very 

The condition of things in Stratford has somewh: 
past few years, but the quiet and repos: 
Many of its native ci i 


were born ; « 


1eir declining years it 


town Stratford way of 


‘omantic personal histories was subjoined 


story is authentic as well as encement of 
ung man made } 
SE ee SR ae eae Se 
the tavern which then existe 
W henes 
Directly opposite the tavern stood the small c 


. i 
He 


h named F 
it was her fortune to captivate the heart of the young 


he came and what his 


travellers. 


smit olsom. had a dau 


ve, and strancer. 


Ife told his love, said that he was from Scotland, t he was travelling 


but in confidence gave her his real ns that he was heir 


A few 


must visit New Orleans: 


toa large fortune. She returned his love, and they were married 


weeks thereafter the stranger told his wife that he 


he did so, andthe gossips of the town made the young wife unhappy by their 


disagreeable hints and jeers. Ina few months husband returned, but 


d he received bi t of letters, and told his 


before a week had elanse 
] must at once go alone. He took 


re, and the g anothe 


ossips had 


ing woman wretched. but her 
he wife became a mother, : 


At the end of 


two years lived on in silence and in 


that time 


Stratford 


beauty from her husband, directia to go at once to New York with 


her child, taking nothing with her but the clothes she wore, and embark in 


a ship for / arrival in New York she found a 


r home in England. On her 


ship splendidly furnis ] vonvenience and luxury for heft com 


fort, and two servants ready to obey every wish that she might express. 
The ship duly arrived in England, and the Stratford girl became the mistress 


of a superb mansion, and, as the wife of a baronet, was saluted by the 


aristocracy as Lady Samuel Sterling. On the death of her husband many 


ago, the St: rd boy succeeded to the title and the wealth of his 


years 
f 


athers, and in the ‘dition of the “ Peerage and Baronetage,” he is spoken 


“Miss Fe When the 


late Professor Silliman visited England some years since, he had the pleasure 


som of Stratford, North America 


of as the issue of 
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of meeting Lady Sterling at a dinner party, and was delighted to answer 


her many questions about her birthplace in Connecticut. 


If this paper were designed to be a complete history of Stratford, it 
would be necessary to print many pages about the early struggles and sub 
sequent success of religion in this region. That is out of the question ; 


but, on account of the personal history of one most interesting divine and 


author conne “«l with it, a passin notice of the Episcopal Church in Strat 


ford is indispensable. It was the first established in Connecticut, and its 


founder was one who left the Puritans to become an Episcopalian, and 


whose name was Samuel Johnson. He was born at Guilford, Connecti 
eut, October 14, 1696, where were also born his father and grandfather, 
both men of distinetion and deacons in the Congregational Church, while 


Yorkshire, England, one of 


He was educated at the College of Say 


his great-grandfather, who came from was 


the first settlers of New Haven. 
brook, which subsequently found a permanent resting place in New Haven, 
and after the change of location, and while only twenty years of age, he be 
came a tutor in what is now known as Yale College; was honored with 


the degree of Master of Arts; and was the first man who in 1718 lodged and 
set up housekeeping in the institution. In 1720 he became a preacher of the 


Gospel, and was settled at West Haven as a Congregationalist. He soon 
afterwards became the leader of a party of three or four who pioneered 
their way into the Episcopal Church, and, resigning his charge, he went to 
England to obtain orders, received from Oxford and Cambridge the degree 
of Master of Arts, and in 1723 was settled in Stratford as the first regularly 
At first his flock consisted of 


he 


ordained Episcopal clergyman in the colony. 
only thirty families, and the persecutions which he endured from t 


Congregationalists were almost unparallelled. Some of them went so far 
as to put chains across their streets to prevent the horrible Episcopalians 
from going to church, while others would not sell him vegetables and other 
country produce for the support of his family. His great ability, however, 
as well as his high character as a man of intellect and a Christian, overcame 
all these obstacles, and he was triumphantly successful. 

On the arrival in this country of Berkeley (the Dean of Derry and Bishop 
729, Stratford friend, 
corresponded with him for many years, introduced his works to the literati 


of Cloyne), in the rector of became his intimate 
of America, made him so interested in Yale College as to secure a present of 
one thousand valuable books to that institution, as well as a present of 
ninety acres of land in Rhode Island for its benefit. After a continuous bat 
tle of twenty years in behalf of his Church, the University of Oxford con 
ferred upon our rector the degree of Doctor of Divinity, which honor was 
In 1754, 


against his own wishes, but because eminent friends told him it was his 


followed by many kind letters from the best men in England. 


duty, he accepted the presidency of the newly established Kings College in 
New York (now Columbia College), where his services were invaluable until 
1763, when he returned to Stratford to spend the remainder of his days in 


ease and leisure. Here he died on the 6th of January, 1772, and lies buried 
in the grave-yard of Christ church, where two church buildings were erected 


} 


under his eye, and were the predecessors of the present tasteial edifice 


occupying the same site. On the monument which commemorates his death 


are inscribed, after a Latin inscription, the following lines : 


“If decent dignity and modest mien, 
The cheerful Aeart and countenance serene ; 
If pure religion and unsullied truth, 
His ages solace, and his search in youth; 
If piety in all the paths he trod, 
Still rising vigorous to his Lord and God: 
If charity thro’ all the race he ran, 
Still willing well, and doing good to man; 
If LEARNING, free from pedantry and pride; 
If Farts and Virtue, walking side by side ;— 
If well to mark his being’s aim and end, 
To shine through life a HUSBAND, FATHER, FRIEND, 
If ‘hese ambition in thy soul can raise, 
Excite thy reverence, or demand thy praise ; 
Reader, ere yet thou quit this earthly scene, 
Revere his name, aud be what he has been. 
My tes Coorer.” 


For a sketch of the life of Doctor Johnson, and an eloquent estimate of 
his exalted character as the first scholar of the day in America, the reader is 
referred to a small volume, published in 1805, by Dr. Thomas B. Chandler, 
of New Jersey, while the subjoined list of his writings will afford an 


opportunity of estimating his services as an author, viz.: “ Plain Reasons 





for Conforming to the Church ;” “Compendium of Logic and Metaphysics ” 
—printed by Franklin ; 
of Prayer ;” “ Beauty of Holiness in the Worship of the Church of England ;” 


“ Demonstration on the Reasonableness and Duty 


an English grammar, a Church catechism, a Hebrew grammar, an English 
and Hebrew grammar, and a variety of pamphlets on theological and literary 
subjects, published between the years 1732 and 1771. 

Another man of note associated with Stratford was William S. Johnson, 


of Dr. Samuel. He was born here October 7, 1727, graduated at 


son 


N 


ation. 


Yale College in 1744, and was a lawyer of distinction and an eloquent 
L755 New 
York, and in 1776 an agent for the Colony to England, where he formed 


In and 1785 he was a delegate to the Congress at 


orator. 
the aequaintance of many leading men. In 1772 he was judge of the 
Connecticut Supreme Court and a member of the convention that formed 
the Federal Constitution. He was also a Senator in Congress from 1789 to 
1791; received from Oxford the degree of Doctor of Laws; and from 1792 
to 1800 he was president of Columbia College, New York, after which he 
returned to Stratford, where he died November 14, 1819, and lies buried 
by the side of his distinguished father. 

As allusions have already been made to five generations of the Johnson 
family of Stratford, it may here be mentioned, for the sake of completeness, 
that Samuel William Johnson, a lawyer and judge of retired habits, was the 
son of the senator, and that his son, William Samuel Johnson, is the present 
representative of the family, who has several brothers to participate with 
And this fact brings us (as did the 
courtesy of that gentleman bring the writer of this chapter) into the John 
son Library of Stratford. 


him in bearing the honored name. 


This collection numbers between four and five 
thousand volumes, and seven generations of highly educated men have par 
ticipated in the labor of bringing them together. It was also enriched by 
contributions from such men as Bishop Berkeley, Benjamin Franklin, and 
Samuel Johnson, the great author of England. The several proprictors of 
this rare and truly precious private library have occasionally given away 
what we might call a swarm of books, but perhaps the most graceful present 
of this kind was one of several hundred volumes, printed between the years 
1577 and 1791, 
The collection, 
English classics, the antiquities of England, the Greek and Latin authors, 
and in its dictionaries, with a rare sprinkling of black letter and Elzevir 
Here may also be found several curious editions of the Bible ; but 


and presented to Columbia College by the present owner. 
as it now stands, is especially rich in theology, the early 


volumes. 
perhaps the most curious, interesting, and valuable single volume is the 
“Teon Basiliké ; or, The Works of that Great Monarch and Glorious Martyr, 
King Charles I, both Civil and Sacred; and Pourtraicture of his Sacred 
Majesty in his Solitudes and Sufferings.” The edition here mentioned was 
printed at the Hague in 1648, a few days after the death of the king, and hence 
its especial value. Those acquainted with the work need not be told that 
the proof is quite conclusive as to its having been the veritable production 
of the king, though long disputed ; that it went through fifty editions in one 
year; that Hume declares it to have led to the restoration of the royal 
fumily ; that it was greatly praised even by Milton, the personal friend of 
Cromwell: that, as the alleged production of the murdered sovereign, it 
caused an intense interest throughout the world; and that the critics of the 
time pronounced it the best specimen of English writing then in existence 
The man whose taste and learning are chiefly represented by this admirabl 
library was the Rey. Dr. Samuel Johnson. Here it was that, after his return 
from New York, surrounded by these venerable tomes, he lived the happy 
and peaceful life of a Christian scholar, and kept up an extensive correspon 
dence with the most learned and eminent men of England and America. 
And that mass of correspondence, which is still preserved with an elaborate 
journal kept by Dr. Samuel, may, perhaps, be considered the very cream of 
the Johnson library. That portion of it bearing upon church history has 
already been extensively studied by clerical pilgrims from all parts of the 
land ; 
the rector and senator, is quietly awaiting the fate of all unpublished corre 
From the latter collection, the writer of 


while that portion which is of a miscellane@us character, addressed to 


spondence by men of distinction. 


this article has been permitted to copy three letters by Bishop Berkeley, 


Benjamin Franklin, and the great Samuel Johnson of England, the reading 
of which cannot but be interesting, as fresh material bearing upon the char 
acters of the several distinguished writers. 

The first of the letters in question, from the Bishop, exhibits the interest 
which he felt in King’s Coliege, New York, as well as the methodical char 
acter of his mind: 

CLoYNE, August 23, 1749. 

Rev. Sim:—I am obliged for the account you have sent me of the pros 
perous estate of learning jn your college of New Haven. I approve of the 
regulations made there, and am particularly pleased to find your sons have 
made such progress as appears from their elegant address to me in the Latin 
tongue. It must indeed give me a very sensible satisfaction to hear that my 
weak endeavors have been of some service to that part of the world. I have 
two letters of yours at once on my hands to answer, for which business of 
various kinds must be my apology. As to the first, wherein you enclosed a 
small pamphlet relating to tar-water, I can only say in behalf of those points 
in which the ingenious author seems to differ from me, that I advance noth- 
ing which is not grounded on experience, as may be seen at large in Mr. 
Pryor’s narrative of the effects of tar-water, printed three or four years ago, 
and which may be supposed to have reached America. 














The 


For the rest, | am glad to find a spirit towards learning prevails in those 
parts, partic larly New York, where you say a college is projected, which 
has my best wishes At the same time, 1 am sorry that the condition of 
Ireland, containing such numbers of poor uneducated pec 














ple, for whose sake 
charity schools are erecting throughout the kingdom, obligeth us to draw 
charities from Luxgland ; so far are we from being able to extend our bounty 
to New York, a country, in proportion, much richer than our own. But as 
you are pleased to desire my advice upon this undertaking, | send the fol 
lowing hints, to be enlarged and improved by vour own judgment. 

I would not advise the applying to Hugland for charters or statutes 
(which might cause great trouble, expense, and delay), but to do the busi- 
ness quietly within yourselves, 

I believe it may suilice to begin with a president and two fellows. If 
they can procure but three fit persons, I doubt not the coll 
smallest beginnings, would grow considerable. 
were you at the head of it. 

Let them by all means supply themselves out of the seminaries in er 
England. Yor I am apprehensive none can be got in Old England (who are 
willing to go) worth sending. 

Let the Greek and Latin classics be well taught. Be this the first care 
as to learning. But the principal care must be good life and morals, to 
which (as well as to study) early hours and temperate meals will much con 
duce. 

If the terms for degrees are the same as at Oxford or Cambridge, this 
would give credit to the college and pave the way for admitting their gradu- 
ates gd eundem in the English universities. 





ege, from the 
I should conceive oi ocd hopes 


Small premiums in books or distinctions in habit may prove useful en- 
couragements to the students. 

1 would advise that the building be regular, plain, and cheap, and that 
each student have a room (about ten feet square) to himself. 

I recommended this nascent seminary to an English bishop, to try what 
wight be done there. But, by his answer, it seems the Colony is judged 
rich enough to educate its own youth. 

Colleges, from small beginnings, grow great by subsequent bequests and 
benefactions. A small matter will sutlice to one a-going. And when 
this is once well done, there is no doubt it will go on and thrive. The chief 
concern must be to set out in a good method and introduce from the first a 
good taste into society. For this end its principal expense should be in 
making handsome provision for the president and fellows. 

I have thrown together these few crude thoughts for you to ruminate 

upon and digest in your own judgment, and propone from yourself, as you 
convenient, 
My correspondence with patients that drink tar-water obliges me to be 
less punctual in corresponding with my friends. But I shall always be glad 
to hear from you. My sincere good wishes and prayers attend you in all 
your laudable undertakings. 


set 


Ree 


Iam your faithful servant, 


G, CLOYNE. 





The next letter, which has never been published, is from Benjamin 
Franklin. Like everything he wrote, it is characteristic of the man. 
PHILADELPHIA, August 9, 1750. 

Rev. Str :—At my return home I found your favor of June the 28th, 
with the Bishop of Cloyne’s letter enclosed, which I will take eare of, and 
beg leave to keep a little longer. 

Mr. Francis, our Attorney-General, who was with me at your house, from 
the conversation then had with you, and reading some of your pieces, has 
conceived an esteem for you equal to mine. ‘Fhe character we have given 
of you to the other trustees, and the sight of your letters relating to the 
academy, has made them very desirous of engaging you in that design, as a 
person whose experience and judgment would be of great use in forming 
rules and establishing good methods in the beginning, and whose name for 
learning would give it a reputation. We only lament that, in the infant 
state of our funds, we cannot make you an offer equal to your merit. But 
as the view of being useful has most weight with generous and benevolent 
minds, and in this affair you may do great service, not only to the present, 
but to future generations, I flatter myself sometimes that, if you were here, 
and saw things as they are, and conversed a little with our people, you 
might be prevailed with to remove. I would therefore earnestly press you 
to make us a visit as soon as you conveniently can, and in the meantime let 
me represent to you some of the circumstances as they appear to me: 

1. The trustees of the academy are applying for a charter, which will 
give an opportunity of improving and modelling our constitution in such a 
manner as, when we have your advice, shall appear best. I suppose we 
shall have power to form a regular college. 2. If you would undertake the 
management of the English education, I am satisfied the trustees would, on 
your account, make the salary £100 sterling (they have already voted £150 
currency, which is not far from it), and pay the charge of your removal 
Your son might also be employed as tutor at £60, or perhaps £70, per an 
num. 3. It has been long observed that our church is not sufficient to ac 
commodate near the number of people who would willingly have seats there. 
Thi: buildings increase very fast towards the south end of the town, and 
many of the principal merchants now live there, which, being at considerable 
distance from the present church, people begin to talk much of building an- 
other; and ground has been offered as a gift for that purpose. The trustees 
of the academy are, three-fourths of them, members of the Church of Eng 
land, and the rest men of moderate principles. They have reserved in the 
large building a large hall for occasional preaching, public lectures, orations, 
ete.—it is 70 feet by 60, furnished with a handsome puipit, seats, ete. In 


this Mr. Tennent collected his congregation, who are now building a meet 
ing-house 


In the same place, by giving now and than a lecture, you might 


ink 








N 


journey pre xluce the effect 








ation. 





with equal ease collect a congregation that would in a short time build you 
a church (if it should be agreeable to you 

In the meantime, I imagine you will receive somet g¢ considerable 
yearly arising from marriages and christenings in the best families, not to 


mention presents that are n 
ter they like ; 


t untrequent 





from a wealthy 


people to a minis 


and though the whole 


may not amount to more than a due 

support, yet I think it will be a confortable one And when ve are well 

settled in a church of your own, vour son may be qua fex 

perience to succeed you ln the acade my or if vou ratl ue 
in the academy, your son might probably be fixed in 

These are my private sentiments, which I have ec th 


Mr. Francis, who entirely agrees with me I acquain 
would write to you, but could give them no dependen 
be prevailed on to remove, They will, however, treat with 

your answer. 





have 
You will see by our new paper, which I enclose, that the corporation of 
this city have voted £200 down and £100a vear out of the 
the trustees of the academy. As they are a perpetual body, choosing 
own successors, and so not subject to be changed by the caprice of a governor 
or of the people, and as eighteen of the members (some of them 
of the trustees, we look on this donation to be as good as so much real 
é 3 being confident it will be continued as long as it 
even increased if the re should be occasion. We have 
scribed, and expect some considerable sums besides may be proct 
the merchants of London trading hither. And as we are 
the colonies, a healthy place, with plenty of provisions, we purpose a good 
academy here may draw numbers of youth for education from the 1 
ing colonies and even from the West Indies 
I will shortly print proposals for publishing your pieces by subscription, 
and disperse them among my friends along the continent. My compliments 
to Mrs. Johnson and your son, and Mr. and Mrs. Walker, your 
bors. Iam, with great esteem and respect, sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
B. FRANKLIN. 


r revenues to 





leading) a 


estate Is well ap] 


now near £5,000 sub 





1 
in the centre of 
i 





lig hwor 


good Nelzk 


To Dr. Samuel Johnson, Stratford. 


the 
; I wish you 
Whether the 


no ¢ xy nse to vou. 


P.S.—There are some other things best t f when we have 


vou. It be 








pleasure of secing travel 


would conclude to vis urthest 





The last of the choice letters to which allusion has been made was writ 


ten by the author of Rasselas to his friend William S. Johnson, the senator. 


That gentleman received several others from his illustrious namesake (but 


who was not a relative), all of which have been lost excepting the one now 
printed for the first time. When written, poor Boswell must have been 
asleep, as he does not mention it in his microscopic publication. The allv- 
sion in the letter to an Arctic sea would have surprised the late Dr. E. K, 











bore us away 


Sm :—Of all those whom the various vi fe have brought 
Within my notice, there is scarce any he nee I have more 
desired to cultivate than yours. I cannot indeed charge you with neglecting 
me, yet our mutual inclination could never gratify itself with opportunities ; 


irrent of the er, And now 


the ¢ day always anoth 
he Atlantick is between us. 

Whether you carried away an impressien of 
which you left me of yourself, I know not; if 
ten me, and will be glad that I do not forget y« 
is indeed a barren pleasure, but it is one of the 
bly felt as human nature is more exalted. 

To make you wish that I should have you in my mind, I would be glad 
to tell you something which you do not know, but ali publick affairs are 
printed ; as you and I had no common friends I can tell you no private 
history. 

The Government, I 


rom one 





me as pleasing as that 
forgot 


u Merely to be remembered 
is more 





vou did, vou have not 





Sensi 


pleasures which 


and 


hink, grows stronger; but I am afraid the next 
’ 


reneral election will be a time of uncommon turbulence, violence, and 
outrage 
Of literature no great product has appeared or is expected. The atten 





tion of the people has for some years been otherwise employed 
I was told two days ago of a design which must excite some curiosity 
Two ships are in preparation, \ 


Constantine Phipps, to explore the Nort] 


which are under the command of Captain 


ern Ocean; not to seek the North 











east or the Nor west passage, b it to sail directly north, as near the Pole as 
they can go v hope to find an open ocean, but I suspect it is one mass 
of perpetual congelation. I do not much wish well to discoveries, for I am 


always afraid they will end in cong ue st and rol 
I have been out of order this winter, but 

hope you again * 
ther hemisphere I am, sir 


anotner 
Your most humble s 


yberv 
Can I ever 


you that in 


am grown better 
to see ll 


or must I be always content to té 


‘rvant, 
SAML. JOMNSON, 
JoHnson'’s CowuRT, FLEET STREET, 
London, March 4, 1773 


To Dr. Johnson, in Stratford, Connecticut 





A desultory account of Stratford, like the present, should not 


He 


in 1738, served as the captain of an armed vessel in the 


] adn 
gradu 


David Wooster, who was born here in 1711 


allusion to Genera 
ated at Yale College 
Spanish war, as a captain of militia in the expedition against Louisburg in 
1745, went to France with a lot of prisoners, and from thence to England, 


when he received certain honors, served as commandant of a brigade in the 






The 





l ( wi wused the cause of America in 1764, aided in defending New 
York, had command of our troops in Canada, where he rendered important 

vices, Was subsequently made a major-general of the Connecticut militia, 
and during a skirmish with the British troops at the time of their incursion 


to Danb iry in 1777, received a shot which terminated his life in a few davs 


lle was a brave officer, an ardent patriot, and a man of the highest integrity 
and virtue 
But a few additional words must be devoted to the Stratford of the 


of relig the intellectual and beautiful seems 


A love 


its entire population ; 
| 


present time. ion and of 
t 


oO permeate 


tions of 


and although its two leading denomina 
Christians were wont to battle valiantly for the cause of truth and 
olden times, the m« 
them, and both alike di 


plished 


is quite as interesting as that of the Episcopal, but 


prejudice in the st perfect harmony now exists between 
serve honorable mention for what they have accom 
To church people alone the history of the Congregational Church 
the latter had the advan 
tage on the score of general interest on account of its distinguished founder. 
American literature bas also been enriched by two citizens of Stratford now 
Rev. J. Mitchell “ The 


Scenes and Characters of College, by a Graduate of Yale,” the work of 


Reminiscences of 
the 
former, is an exceedingly well written volume, useful in purpose and full of 


living, viz., and J. Olney, Esq. 


sound wisdom and Christian feeling. And the same compliment may be 
ee My Mother ; 


a tale entitled 


paid to his other productions, viz., “ Notes from Over the Sea,” 
or, Recollections of Maternal Influence,” “ Days of Boyhood,” 
“ Rachell Kell,” and “ The New England Churches,” 


Congregationalism is well-nigh exhausted. 


in which the subject of 
This gentleman was also for 
many years editor of the Christian Spectator in New Haven, and his books 
were published anonymously. The School Geographies and Histories of the 
latter are well known as having acquired an almost unequalled circulation. 
While the art treasures of the town are not extensive, there are a few pic 
In the 


Johnson Library may be found the best portrait extant of Jonathan Edwards, 


tures here which will be found worth hunting up by men of taste. 
a connection of the family, painted by or copied after Copley ; one of 
Dr. 


print of Samuel Johnson of England, after Reynolds, which was presented 


Rey. 


Johnson, also by Copley; one of Senator Johnson, by Stuart; and a 


to Senator Johnson by the original, and pronounced by him the best likeness 


ever executed. 
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Se 
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Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. 


An order for One Dozen Pictures from our Cata 
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per 


i 


> 


¢2 The price and quality of our goods cannot fail to satisfy. 
Literature. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Mr. Evert A. Duyckrnck has now in preparation a new edition of 
‘The Cyclopedia of American Literature.” The work has been for some 
time out of print and in considerable demand, as copies have lately realized 
Messrs. C. Scribner & Co. 
will issue the new edition in the course of the fall. The additional matter 
required to bring the work down to the present time, that has accrued dur 


at auction an advance on the publishing price. 


ing the eight or ten years subsequent to the first impression, will be thrown 
into a supplement, to be obtained, we believe, separately by those who de- 
sire to complete their copies. A fine steel portrait of Mr. G. L. Duyckinck, 


lately deceased, is given, 


S 








The 


and in compliance with the prevailing taste, a few copies will be priuted on 
lurge paper for purposes of illustration, ete. The real value of digests like 
this Cyclopedia is almost more apparent abroad {where sources of knowledge 
are limited, than at home. The information they contain in regard to 
the literature of a country like the United States, for instance, is eagerly 
seized on by librarians, bibliographers, biographers, critics, ete., and the 
author unconsciously becomes a more potential dispenser of fame than many 
literary workmen of far higher intentions, The power of a book of reference 
over its habitual readers is very great—many events and characters have 
never been able to overcome the effect of a passing sneer or flippant mention in 
works of this kind. It is matter of congratulation that the task of record 
ing the Fasti of the American republic of letters was undertaken by a 
scholar who feels as a gentleman and writes with liberal views and enlight 
ened tastes. 


—A squabble with their publishers seems to be an indispensable part of 
the discipline that the lady novelists of our day have to pass through, though, 
thanks to the growing refinement of the age, it is rarely conducted with the 
rudeness displayed thirty years since, as when Mr. Colburn, on the day of 
Lady Morgan's leaving him for a new publisher, advertised all her books at 
half price by way of revenge for the desertion. The difficulties of the present 
day have almost invariably arisen from one cause. Most of the authoresses 
whose names now give currency to fictitious literature, as Miss Braddon, 
Miss Annie Thomas, Miss Edwards, ete., have been industrious but undis- 
tinguished writers in periodical publications before they have achieved the 
success that at last gives them a name and an envied station among their 
contemporaries. No sooner is this accomplished than the productions of 
their immature talent, thrown off in a hurry, “d vil priz,” for some insigni 
ficant magazine, are instantly fished out of their obscurity, luxuriously set 
forth in leaded type, advertised far and wide as “the new work of the tal 
ented authoress of ete., ete.” The provocation is doubtless great in such a 
case, and it must be said the injured parties have been by no means back- 
ward in proclaiming their wrongs to a listening world. The latest instance 
of the kind is a public remonstrance from Miss Edwards, who finds a collec- 
tion of reprinted stories from ‘“ Household Words,” that she wished to call 
with severe humility “ Waste Paper,” announced as “ Miss Carew: a new 
novel by the author of Barbara’s Husband.” In this case, the blame is 
thrown on an irresponsible clerk, and an apology suffices to restore good feel- 


ing all around. 


—With the great revival that is in progress of the study of American his 
tory in all its departments, the French seem suddenly to have woke up to a 
sense of the important part they once played in the discovery and develop 
ment of the continent of North America. Though they were doomed to 
give place to more fortunate if not more adventurous successors, it is in their 
language that the earliest records of the history of Canada, Western New 
York, and the North-western Territory generally must be sought ; and seem 
ingly tate in the day, it is pleasant to find that literary men and publishers 
are hastening to repreduce, either from rare editions or MSS., the fugitive 
tracts, pamphlets, ete., that narrate the first steps of the progress that cul 
The excellent market that the 
United States offers for works of the kind is probably a stimulus, and a legi- 
timate one, for their production. 


minates in the creation of a mighty state, 


M. Edwin Tross, of Paris, has done good 
service in this line as a publisher. In November next he will complete the 
republication in four volumes of Father Sagard’s “Grand Voyage du Pays 
des Hurons, situé 


en l’Amerique vers la Mer douce (Lake Ontario) es 


dernier confins de la Nouvelle France.” This includes the good Father's 
Dictionary of the Huron Language, which—ever since Lord Monboddo in the 
last century discerned its philological value—has been almost unfindable. 
M. Tross has also reproduced the original narrative of Jacques Cartier’s 
voyage of discovery “aux Isles de Canada, Hochelaga, Saguenay, et autres,” 
in 1535 and 1536, from the excessively rare edition of 1545. He has now, in 
addition, in press a volume of inedited documents relating to a still earlier 
voyage by Cartier in 1534, lately discovered, and now edited from the origi 
nals by Alfred Ramé. In this connexion we may mention that proposals 
have been issued by 2. J. G. Shea, our first scholar in Franco-American 
history, for a translation of the great work of Father Charlevoix, “ History 
and Description of New France.” The only portion ever published in Eng 
The 
remainder, digested from the journals of the missionaries and many sources 
The 


translation will make five volumes octavo, printed in superior style, and, 


lish is the personal narrative, forming less than a third of the work. 
now no longer extant, has never appeared, except in its original form. 


enriched as it is with the annotations of the editor, may be regarded as a 
complete thesaurus of our early history. 


—Ata late meeting of the Ethnological Society of London, the inexhaust 


Nation. 


ible antiquarian theme for discussion—Stonehenge—was made the subject of 


a paper by a distinguished Swedish savant, Professor Nilsson. Having 
enjoyed the advantage of an acquaintance with the primeval monuments of 
Scandinavia, he was enabled to take a wider and more enlarged view of th 


> 
t 


origin of this unique structure and its relation to ether prehistoric remains 


than is usually adopted by English antiquarians. The paper itself, and the 
debate that followed, give a résumé of the latest theories on the subject, and 
show conclusively that only negative results have been reached. The popu 
lar hypothesis that would connect Stonehenge with the Druids and their rites 
is almost entirely discarded, and though some still call it a solar temple and 
look to the Pheenicians for its origin, with our knowledge of ancient remains 
the probabilities daily increase that the monument is sepulchral in its pur 
pose, as in all barbarous and semi-civilized nations the most stupendous works 


have been erected for the dead, and the energies of the living have found 


their most earnest expression in this service. 


—It is to be hoped that Messrs. Ticknor & Fields will soon give us an edi 
tion of a new book of Eastern life, * Letters from Egypt,” by Lady Dutf Gor 
A better companion for Lord Dufferin’s capital * Letters from High Lat 
itudes ”’ 


don. 


could not be found. The book is a charming and thoroughly womanly 


one. Human beings, and not dead antiquities, * the neglected races that come 


in contact with civilization, only to feel its resistless force and its haughty 


indifference or contempt,” were the objects that engaged the active sympa- 
thies of the author of these letters, written (as we learn from the prefatory 
notice by her mother) under the influence of dangerous disease, in the drear- 


iness of solitude and isolation from all the objects of the dearest 


affections. 


Who shall wonder that, approached in this spirit of large humanity, the 


‘ 


rit 
‘soul of goodness ” gushed out among the poor Fellaheen responsively to the 
expansive charity (in its widest sense) of the * Si sh 
The 


English reviews have been unanimous in their praises of this volume, but 


Sitt Inkeleezeeyeh,” the Ex 


lady, requiting her with grateful affection and boundless confidence 


they seem not to have recognized in the author one to whom talent should 
be a hereditary possession, as the daughter of John Austin, the jurist, 
and Mrs. Sarah Austin, one of the most accomplished women of the day. 
Lady Duff Gordon is, we believe, an only child. There is what Thackeray 
might call a fine Amontillado flavor about her married name, derived from 
her husband’s father, the first baronet, who was Consul-General at Cadiz, and 
head of a mercantile house that for years made the “ Duff Gordon” brands 


synonymous With the choicest Sherries 


—If the English as a nation retain their former characteristics of inor 


dinate self-satisfaction and conceit, it is not for want of having their faults 


pointed out to them. The purport of Mr. Ruskin’s late volume, “ Sesame 


and Lilies,” has been summed up as, “ First, the villany and degradation of 
English people in general; and secondly, the selfishness and frivolity of the 
His on this 


theme, and without reprinting the whole volume it is difficult to give an idea 


English women in particular. abundant rhetoric runs riot 


of its abounding richness of vituperation. A late painful accident in Switzer- 


land is recalled by a paragraph on the travelling English : 


“You have despised nature ; that is to say, all deep and sacred sensation 
of natural scenery, a There is not a quiet valley in England that 
you have not filled with bellowing fires; there is no particle left of English 
land that you have not trampled coal-ashes into, nor any foreign city in 
which the spread of vour presence is not marked among its fair old streets 
and happy gardens by a consuming white leprosy of new hotels and per 
fumers’ shops. The Alps themselves, that 
reverently, you look upon as soaped poles in a bear garden, which you set 
yourselves to climb and slide down again with ‘shricks of delight.” When 
you are past shrieking, having no human articulate voice to say you are glad 
with, you fill the quietude of the valleys with gunpowder blasts, and rush 
home red with cutaneous eruption i with convulsive 


, and 
hiccouch of self-satisfaction.’ 


your own por ts used to love so 


of conceit volubl 
his abode in the Channel 
His new work, now just 


leaving, it 


—Victor Hugo is about 
Islands to take up his residence in I 
ready to put into the hands of the publisher, will be an enduring memorial 
of his ten or twelve years’ domiciliation within sight of the shores of his be- 
The * Sea Workers” is called in 


the English papers a novel, but it is said to be more correctly estimated as a 


loved France—* Les Travailleurs de la Mer.’ 
view, pictorial, psychological, ete., of the coast life of the Channel Islands, 
in the 
Mr. Carleton, the publisher of “ Les Mis¢ 


the sole remains of the ancient Duchy of Normandy that continue 
my ssession of the English crown. 


rables,” has completed his arrangements for the early issue of “ Les Travail 


leurs” in an English dress. wide 


It is worthy of remark, as showing the 
difference of taste existing between the two countries, that the success of 
‘Les Misérables” in England was very slight ; only one edition of the trans- 
lation was printed after a considerable time, and that was anything but a 


success. Here the sale must have considerably exceeded one hundred thou- 
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sand copies, and the work proved literally a fortune to its proprietors. 
Among Mr. Carleton’'s other novelties, forthcoming in the fall, is a new book 
by Mrs. Mowatt Ritchie ; a “ History of the Humbugs of the World,” by P. 
= best can paint them who has felt them most”); 
comic pictorial record of a visit to Cuba, in the style of “ Brown, Jones & 


Barnum (“ he and a 
tobinson’s Tour,” from the pencil of the publisher, himself an amateur 
artist, whose efforts, hitherto contined to private circles, need not fear com 
parison with professional rivalry. 


—Since it seems Prof. Child’s projected edition of Chaucer is not likely 
to be proceeded with, and the similar style of critical edition, founded on an 
exhaustive collation of the various MSS. texts, announced by Dr. Earle, 
Anglo-Saxon professor at Oxford, cannot see the light for a long time, if in- 
deed it is even yet seriously undertaken, it is fortunate for the rapidly in 
creasing number of students in Old English literature that an edition of 
Chaucer's poetical works may be looked for speedily in Messrs. Bell & 
Daldy’s reissue of “ The Aldine Poets.” It has been undertaken by Mr. 
Richard Morris, well known for his able treatises on Early English Dialects 
and his masterly edition of Hampole’s “ Pricke of Conscience,” “Sir Ga- 
wayn,” etc. The text will not be an eclectic one, but the best MS. of each 
poem will be followed, with collations from a few other good MSS. when 
possible. The glossary will no doubt receive a due share of the editor's at- 
tention. Scarcely anything has been done in this department for the special 
illustration of Chaucer since the days of Tyrwhit, whose work has, of 
course, no pretensions to represent the progress made in philological studies 
during the seventy-five years subsequent to its date. 


—The recent formation in England, under the highest auspices, of a 
“Palestine Expedition Fund,” is meeting with fair encouragement. The 
sum already raised and placed at the disposal of the committee is £2,000. 
It is remarkable that while all our great triumphs over the past have been 
trophies won by the spade—as witness the resuscitation of Nineveh, Mem- 
phis, the Halicarnassean Mausoleum, Pompeii, ancient Etruria, ete.—excava- 
tion has never been attempted in Palestine, so far as we have any record, 
while unquestionably the whole soil is teeming with memorials of the dif- 
ferent strata of populations that have succeeded each other in its occupancy. 
The operations of the society will commence with excavating in Jerusalem, 
and Captain Wilson, whose remarkable discoveries under the wall of the 
~Temple enclosure have been lately described, and who has lately returned 
from the East, is engaged on a report of the propriety and feasibility of 
explorations of this nature. Meanwhile disputes become so hot on the 
various subjects of controversy, especially the identification of sacred sites, 
that it will be well if some decisive method of settling the doubtful points 
a glance of Mr. Arundel’s draw- 
Mosque of Omar could not be Sara- 


is attainable. Mr. Ferguson, who saw at 
ings that the capitals of the columns in the 
cenic, but were unguestionably debased Roman, and jumped to the conclusion 
that the so-called Mosque was Constantine’s basilica built over the Holy 
Sepulchre, does not consider himself sufficiently answered when he is told 
that ancient remains have always been worked up into more recent build- 
ings, and still persists, in lectures, books, magazines, etc., to advocate his 
views. His pertinacity has even obtained him command of the important 
channel of Smith’s “ Bible Dictionary,” in which his hypothesis is set forth 
as if it was the only one, though not a single writer or traveller besides its 
author has ever adopted it. An immense number of collateral questions on 
this and other Biblical topics are now the source of lively discussion, 
and can only be set at rest by a scientific exploration of the Holy Land, such 


as we now hope to see performed. 


—The remains, or salvage stock, of Mr. George Offor’s Biblical library, | 


the destruction of which by fire was mentioned in a late number of our jour 
nal, have been sold at a low price to Mr. Stevens, the American book agent. 
So that, if the restorers and bookbinders can reproduce any of the rescued 
fragments in a merchantable condition (and wonders have been wrought in 
this way by skill and taste) American libraries may yet be enriched with 
some of these unique gems. Ever since the value of books has been recog- 
nized, and the critical study’of the Scriptures has assumed the proportions 
of a science, collections of the various forms in which the sacred writings 
red’ the time and attention of the curious. 





have appeared have always eng 
The grand ducal library of Wirtemberg, at Stuttgard, has generally been 
considered to be the most copious existing in thisdepartment. Eighty years 
ago it was stated to possess over nine thousand different editions of the Bible. 
The best known modern collectors in England have been the Duke of Sus- 
sex, whose library was more extensive than choice or select, and was dis- 
persed after his death ; Mr. Lea Wilson, a London merchant, who pursued 
the study of the various English versions with far greater accuracy than had 
ever before been attempted, and wrote the best account of them in a valu- 
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ation. 


able catalogue that now sells for about ten guineas—his library came into 
the hands of Mr. Pickering, and was divided among his customers; Rey. 
Christopher Anderson, author of “Annals of the English Bible,” who had 
amassed a curious collection, with small means, by entire devotion to one 
subject: it was sold by auction at his death; Mr. George Offor, before 
mentioned ; and Mr, Francis Fry, of Coatham Tower, near Bristol. Mr, Fry’s 
He is 
known by several beautiful publications connected with Biblical pursuits— 


collection is the only one of those above-named that remains entire. 


one of them a verbatim and literatim fac-simile of William Tyndale’s first 
English Testament, a volume of several hundred pages, and perhaps the 
American collectors 
The library of 


largest and most beautiful fac-simile ever published. 
are fortunate in coming after these pioneers of the study. 
Mr. James Lenox, in particular, can show numerous spoils from each of the 
above-mentioned sources, and certainly exceeds any one of them in value 
and extent. Like all other pursuits, the more it is studied, the more inex 
haustible appear the varieties of Biblical bibliography. 
recurring notices of a “ very old Bible 
in a dull season, show how natural and deeply rooted are feelings of curiosity 
on the subject. 


The constantly 


* that run through the country papers 


—Competitive examinations are now the gates through which all the 
civil and military employés of the English Government must pass, and 
the general prevalence of the system must shortly change the long accepted 
current plans of education. Already it has a literature of its own—books 
constructed, as its enemies aver, for the purpose of “cramming” the mem 
ory of the candidate with the greatest number of facts at the least possible 
expenditure of time and intellect. A report by Dr. Dasent (the well known 
Scandinavian scholar) on the examination of candidates for admission to 
the Royal Academy, Woolwich, gives some insight into the working of the 
system. The applicants were between the ages of 16 and 19, belonging to 
the upper classes of society, and of superior average intelligence—the great 
est number of marks for proficiency being given for Greek and mathematics. 
Yet in modern history, the transactions of the last thirty or forty years, 
which every one is supposed to be familiar with, the ignorance displayed 
was astounding. Dr. Dasent says: “One of my questions asked for infor- 
mation respecting the Princess Charlotte, Prince Leopold, Lord Liverpool, 
and Daniel O’Connell.” 
the wife of George IV., and Prince Leopold was every one but himself; as 
to Daniel O'Connell, to most of the candidates, and even to those of his own 


The Princess Charlotte was usually supposed to be 


country, he was a thoroughly mythical personage—he was generally con 
founded with Mr. Smith O’Brien, and made to die in exile after having risen 
against the Government and being captured in a cabbage garden. To some 
he wasa great Orangeman in the time of William III. ; one youth boldly iden 
tified him with St. Patrick, and declared he had expelled snakes from Ire 
Such is fame to the rising generation. A curious ethnological fact 
It is well known that in 


land ! 
is said to have been the result of competition. 
many branches of the service, and particularly in India, Scotchmen have 
long had a monopoly of Government offices, through family connexions, etc. 
At competitive examinations the happy constitutional audacity of the Irish 
character, which dashes right or wrong at an answer, is said to carry the day 
against Scotch caution, fearful of committing itself, and the proportion of 
successful candidates of the two nations is gradually changing in favor of 


the former. 





>: 


ST. PHILIP’S.* 


THE evangelic admonition against putting old wine into new bottles 
| seems to have almost entirely faded from the minds of the popular writers 


| of the present day. Were this the whole extent of the transgression, we 
| could swallow the draught with tolerable equanimity. But when we open 
| the new bottle with the fresh label warranting the contents to be a superior 
| article of the favorite brand, we find only a hurriedly concocted mixture, 
compounded of the lees left in the old bottles with much water and the acrid 
There are but very few 


results of their earliest attempts at wine-making. 
authors, who have come into notoriety within the last ten years, whose liter 
ary career is not a striking example of the rhetorical figure called anti-cli- 
max; few who have not taken advantage of the cordial reception of one 
well-matured work to thrust down the public throat some of the immature 
essays on whichthey had before practised their pen. There is hardly any 
position, we know, so beset with temptations as that of a successful author. 
Vanity is continually urging him to new efforts to retain the attractive hon- 
ors of a place in the public mouth ; the proverbial itch of composition has 
become a settled malady, and will not let him sleep ; enterprising publishers, 





* “St. Philip's. By the Author of Rutledge.” New York. Carleton. 1865. 
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whose patronage ensures large sales and commendatory notices from two 
thirds of the public journals, assail him with dazzling offers for “ something 
from his gifted pen.” But if the conscientious earnestness of the artist will 
not enable him to resist these enticements, at least common sense ought to 
tell him that an author’s reputation, like a good many other things, will not 
bear too much handling. 

To the provoking class of books which are produced in this way belongs 
St. Philip’s. 


sold by the aid of the author's reputation and the publisher's influence, and 


It isa work hastily manufactured for the summer market, to be 


must be disappointing to all who have read the former works from the same 
pen, and who had hoped on taking this one that they might find in it the 
unequal excellences of its predecessors here harmoniously combined and 
their suggestive promises fulfilled. In its characters, scenes, and plot it is 
principally a weak repetition of “ Rutledge.” The nameless heroine of that 
work, the wilful and perverse young brunette, in the author’s third work 


In 


tutledge, and the Victor of 


christened Frank, here does service again under the name of Madeline. 
Dr. Catherwood we recognize our old friend Mr. 
Rutledge has been mercilessly severed in twain, and as the fashionable adven 
turer and forward rival is called Colonel Steele, while as the murderer to be 
concealed by the heroine, and by hisdeath to remove all the impediments to 
the course of true love, he is named Julian. 

The characters have, indeed, had their outlines made more definite, and 
are kept in more stable equilibrium than in “ Rutledge,” but possess Jittle 
power or range, and are c 


ommonplace in kind. Even if the author had to 


compose in so great haste, and had soexhausted her stock of characters that 


she could yive us nothing new for hero or heroine, it seems to us that at least 
she might have had the discretion to choose for production characters with 
which we are all less familiar. We would respectfully suggest not only to 
the author of “ Rutledge,” but to the authors of the present day in general, 
that a heroine who was not sweet seventeen, all unsophisticated in the ways 
of the world, yet painfully mature intellectually, and a hero not twice said 
heroine's age, deep, grave, imperturbable, with his past history invested with 
a tantalizing mystery, would have, if nothing else, the spice that is afforded 
by variety. The old doctrine of the Pythagoreans, that the souls of men 
migrate from body to body, assuming a new name and fleshly habiliment 
as soon as their career in one is finished, though long discarded by the rest 
of mankind, seems yet in these latter days to have been adopted by the 
novel writers. In almost every new story that we take up we recognize 
several old acquaintances whom we have seen “ wooed and married and a’’ 
long ago, now brought out from the waters of the literary Lethe perfectly 


rejuvenated, and in the thinnest of disguises, little more than a new surname 
often, commencing their devious courses again, utterly untutored by all 
their past experience. Pythagoras himself, it is said, on beholding the 
ancient armor of Euphorbus, recognized them as his own old weapons, and 
recalled the deeds he had done in front of Troy five hundred years before. 


aat 
ast 


So, we fancy, the hero of “St. Philip's,” reading the novels of the 1 


* downwards, might be able to identify him- 


twenty years, from “Jane Eyre 
self under some score of aliascs, and count up a whole harem of young 
maidens, heiresses and orphans, blondes and brunettes, whose hearts and 
hands he had successively charmed away into his own keeping ; and we are 
very sure that he must by this time have become intensely tired of the 
monotony of continually making his entrée on the scene as “a solitary 
horseman riding slow and thoughtfully along by the light of the moon” 
(vide p. 22), and must think that whatever romantic charm that mode of in- 
troduction may have had at first, has now disappeared. 

The scenes and incidents of St. Philip’s are pretty much the same as in 
the author’s former works—a party, a féte champ¢tre, runaway horses, a 
rescue, and so forth. Several of these retain the old vigor of description 
and are the best parts of the book. The conversation, however, is almost 
entirely destitute of the spirit and somewhat elaborate point which charac 
terized it in the author’s previous books, and gencrally preserves a safe 
tameness and matter-of-fact character, varied chiefly by two or three passages 
of the silliest chatter about dress, admirers, and intended conquests that we 
have ever had the misfortune to read or hear, and by two or three attempts 
at heart-rending pathos resulting only in bathos. 

The plot of St. Philip’s shows the same marks of haste as the rest of the 


book. t all the author is 


It is loose and ill-jointed, and to get along with it : 
driven to most amusing chronological shifts. However common-place St. 
Philip’s may be in other respects, in its chronology it certainly possesses dis 
tinction. It is a curious refutation of the favorite argument of a certain 
school of historical critics, that the author of any fictitious work, having en- 
tire control over the events which he himself creates, would be sure to avoid 
or rectify all palpable contradictions in dates or numbers, and that such con- 


tradictions, paradoxical as it may seem, are really evidences of the authenti- 





ation. 





heroine i 


13, the 
stated to have received an invitation to a certain party on a fine July ds 


city and uncorrupted character of the narrative. On page 


s 
iv 
when the orchard trees were full of fine fruit. Six weeks pass away, yet still 
it is only a July day, the third Sunday after Trinity. (Vide pp. 82 and 83.) 
On page 109, the party is stated to have taken place on the isth of June 
and that 


ra book 
not particularly rare, and with which an author so intensely High Chureh as 


rr June 


Suppose that in the former statement July was a misprint fi 


the apples were unusually early, vet (as may be seen by consultin 


the author of “ Rutledge” and “ The Sutherlands” ought to be familia 
the Prayer Book of the Episcopal Church) the latest 
Sunday can fall is the 20th of June; the third Sunday after Trinity cannot 
then be later than the 11th of July, while six weeks after the Sth of June 


r, Viz 


day on which Trinity 


brings us to the 30th of July, and six weeks before the 11th of July carries 


us back into May. 


The child Julian’s age fares still worse. It is knocked backwards and for 


wards like a shuttlecock, to suit the exigencies of the story. On page 9 it is 
stated that his mother was only married ten years before, and two years 
aiter that period he is only cleven; but on page 148, in the course of thi 
same summer, Dr. Catherwood, who turns out in the sequel to be his father, 
declares that he is fourteen, though he fails to explain how he suddenly 





became three years older in the course of as many months. Eleven pages 


further on, the same authority puts his age back to twelve; but after the 
lapse of only three years he is found to have attained the age of seventeen 


On page 41 the heroine is six years older than Julian ; but when Julian 1 





his 
reached seventeen the heroine is only a little over twenty (p. 252). We 
have, indeed, known several young ladies in actual life who by their own 
statements about their age ceased to grow any older after they had reached 
the age of twenty ; but we were always somewhat suspicious of the reality 
of the phenomenon ; but when an authoress makes her heroine, whom she 
holds up to admiration asa shining example of truth and simplicity, also 
cease to increase in years at the same identical pe riod of life, we confess that 


our scepticism commences to give way. 


Thus far we have given only the defective side of the book. Its style, 








though somewhat bare and stiff, is with slight exceptions simple and direct. 
Its dissertative passages are excellent, and its moral tone thoroughly pure 
and healthy. It will not compare unfavorably with many of the books 
annually turned out to fill up the spare hours of travellers and watering 
place idlers without exciting an uncomfortable amount of either feeling, 
thought, or interest. B 
t] 


the cu 


it it is very much below the level of the author's 


former works, and stom, of which this book 


isa very plain example, 


of writers using their literary reputation not as a spur to higher achieve 
ments, but as the means of extracting money and attention from the pub 
lic, publishing whatever mental patchwork they may choose to baste to 
ot th r, is becoming so common as richly to deserve re probation, 

—_— - tp —- — 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 

By Woodbury M. Fernald. (William V. 
the title is more explicit of the aim of 
cter, § OPK rative before birth, 


A Vi rat the Fo ndations. 


Spencer, Boston.)—The remainder of 


ot cl 





this treatise: “ First causes lara m 





hereditary and spiritual sources.” We have here a most important subject 
. t J 
discussed in a pure and deeply earnest spirit, and in language carefully 
chosen and unobjectionable. It is no drawback that the author writes from 
. : 


is task unless he did; but he has 
his book—we mean among the vir 
inded—and, we think, weakened his argument also, by a 
metaphysico-theological investigation of the nature of the soul. It requires a 
special training and a peculiar cast of intellect to comprehend or even to study 
i satisfaction the doctrines of Swedenborg, whose stock-words fre quently 
have to be left in their original Latin because no single English word or mod 
erate paraphrase can express the ideas which they embody. The physical 
argument, on the other hand, is sufficient. The anatomist, the physiologist, 
the phrenologist, concur in depicting the miseries which arise from the abuse 
of the parental functions and relations. When jails and idiot and insane 
show us the wreck of the dwelling of the soul, it is needless to 
enquire the nature of tae immortal inmate before concluding that it suffers a 
corresponding ruin. What Mr. Fernald has written, however, deserves well 
to be read and pondered by those to whom he has dedicated it—* all the 
married, but particularly those who contemplate entering that holy union.” 


Photographie History. The War for the Union. 
& Co., New York.}—These specimen 
among th 


before us bring up 


a religious motive ;: he would be unfit for h 
lessened the popular attractiveness of 
tuous and right-m t 





se 


asvlums 


(E. & H. T. Anthony 
s of photography, designed for the stereo 
best that we have seen. A dozen that lie 

rividly some of the most prominent scenes in the drama 

of the late rebellion. Here are alike the instruments of ruin and the ruin 
itself—views from the cradle and views from the grave of secession. The 
Fort Sumter, a battered cathedral in Charleston, the desolate walls 


of fire-ravaged Richmond, stand out with lamentable distinc Here isa 
T 


scope, are e clearest and 


. r 
Sea-Tace ot 


tness, 


Union battery preparing for action ;, in these three pictures are the bodies of 
A shell, 


}fallen rebels as they lay when Petersburg was taken by storm. 
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dropping into the water of the Dutch Gap canal, has raised a mist which is 
preserved for us on paper long after it has evaporated from the living air. 
From Lookout Mountain we survey the Chattanooga Valley. St. John’s 
church, Richmond, is where Patrick Henry said: “If this be treason, make 
the most of it.” But he was thinking of that rebellion to tyrants which is 
obedience to God. 


The American Annual Cyclopedia and Register of Important Events of the 
Year 1864. Embracing Political, Civil, Military, and Social Affairs, Public 
Documents, Biography, Statistics, Commerce, Finance, Literature, Science, 
Agriculture, and Mechanical Industry. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.)—It 
is difficult to criticize a publication of this kind, for the reason that there is 
not, and in the nature of things cannot be, any invariable standard by which 
to measure its success. Nobody who has not put himself in the position of the 
editor can say what ought or what ought not to have been recorded, due con- 
sideration being had to the capacity of the volume to be produced. Faults of 
detail, errors and inaccuracies of greater or less proportions, are doubtless dis- 
coverable, but one may spare himself the trouble of looking for them: they 
were inevitable. We can afford to be grateful that, with all the omissions 
that may be remarked, so much of what is valuable has been collected within 
moderate compass, and that there is a general accuracy which may be trusted 
implicitly. The utility of this excellent register is too apparent for praise. 
A few of the titles will indicate its scope: Army operations; Confederate 
and United States Congresses ; geographical explorations and discoveries ; 
commerce ; literature and literary progress; patents, etc., etc. Every State 
appears in alphabetical order. The obituary includes the distinguished 
dead of all nations. The engravings, chiefly portraits, without being 
remarkable, add something to the worth of the “ Cyclopedia.” 


The White Mountain Guide Book. Fifth edition. (Edson C. Eastman, 
Concord, N. H.; D. Appleton & Co., New York.)—Mr. Eastman’s manual has 
established its superiority over every rival, and is as likely to reach a fifteenth 
as a fifth edition. A railroad and a topographical map are given to aid the 
traveller from a distance and the explorer on the spot. 


Mitchell’s New School Atlas. Mitchell's New School Geography. By 8. 
Augustus Mitchell. (E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia.)}—These books we 
take to be at least as good as any of their kind now in use in our public 
schools. The original editions were fora long time favorite with the teachers 
of the East, and may be yet, for aught we know. We notice that, except 


for an allusion to the census of 1860, there is nothing in the geography by | 
which one could learn that slavery ever existed in the United States. Indeed, | 


in describing the population of each State, the people of color are ignored 
altogether. Mr. Mitchell may have meant to know only Americans hence- 
forth. A pronouncing vocabulary in the atlas is a new and valuable feature. 


A Book of Golden Deeds of All Times and All Lands. Gathered and 
narrated by the author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” (Sever & Francis, Cam- 
bridge.)—'The “Golden Treasury Series” is still further enriched by this 
elegant compilation, made, as the preface informs us, for youth and for the 
intelligent but uninstructed classes of the people. It is written in pure and 
easy English, and is well adapted for reading aloud in the family. 
is not too comprehensive. 


The title | 
The stories of Alcestis and Antigone in the past | 
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to which no date can be exactly assigned introduce the golden deeds which | 


are to terminate in Australia in 1864. 
dotes are arranged chronologically, and are borrowed from the four quarters 
of the globe. The conception and execution of this book are in every way 
creditable to editor and publisher. 
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nie »OSITS ! , INTERES “e — . . — ; 

Also, receive DEPOSITS, and ALLOW INTEREST on current balances. Dividends of return premiums will be paid in CASH, or may be used if preferred in 

the form of additional insurance. 























VERMILYE & CO. BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
_— ‘ FREDERICK S. WINSTON, Henry FE, Davies, ALEX. W. BRADFORD, 
PHENIX INSURANOGOE OOMPANY, Joun V. L. Pruyn, Ouiver H. PALMER, Davip HoapD.Ley, 
WILLIAM Moore, Sam’. E. SPROULLS, Henry A. SMYTHE, 
BROOKLYN. N. Y. Rospert H. McCurpy, Sam’. M. Cornett, Wiiitam V. Brapy, 
: Isaac GREEN PEARSON, Lucivs RosBinson, W. E. Dover, 
OFFICES, 1 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. MarTIN BATEs, JR., W. Smita Brown, Groner 8. Cor, 
“ 139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. WiILuraM Betts, RicHaRD PATRICK, Ws. K. StrRoNe, 
JouHN P. YELVERTON, WiiiiamM H. Poruam, Ws. M. VERMILYE, 
Casn CAPITAL a . ‘ . . : - - $1,000,000 00 Joun Wapsworrn, Wittiam A. Harnes, Joun E. Deve.iy, 
ASSETS - ‘ js : - i ‘ ‘ . ™ 1,500,000 00 ALFRED Epwarps, Ezra WHEELER, WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
NATHANIEL HAYDEN, Seymour L. Hvustep, M. M. FREEMAN, 







—_—_— Joun M. STUART, Samve D. Bascock, ALonzo CHILD. 








Insurance against Loss by Fire, Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. er Oe ee, ISAAC ABBATT. Actuary, SHEPPARD HOMANS., 
COCTOLAEO*) ) THEO. W. MORRIS. Cashier, FRED. M. WINSTON. 






baat Weamtnave [MINTURN POST, MLD., 
Medical Examiners, ) 7o\'\c L. KIP. M.D. 







STEPHEN CROWELL, President. EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-President. 


PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. . , § WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D., ee . > rr > 
y Counsel, + Hon. LUCIUS ROBINSON, Attorney, RICHARD A. McCURDY. 






PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY Applications and communications from persons in the undermentioned States to 
° be through General Agents in their respective districts. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. F. RATCHFORD STARR, General Agent at Philadelphia, for the States of Penn- 





sylvania, Ohio, Delaware. 


=e HALE REMINGTON, General Agent at Fall River, for the New England States. 







H. B. MERRELL, General Agent at Detroit, Michigan, for the States of Michigan, 


ASSETS, January ', 1865, ? 4 by z $1 rt 40,628 89 Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 


—* L. SPENCER GOBLE, General Agent at Newark, for the State of New Jersey. 







J. A. RHODES, General Agent for New York and vicinity, office, 5 Wall Street. 


DIVIDEND, Thirty-seven and One-half per cent. 





H. S. HOMANS, General Agent at San Francisco, for California and Oregon. 





This Company insures against MARINE and INLAND NAVIGATION risks on AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, 


Cargo and Freight. 











INCORPORATED 1819. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





No Time Risks, or risks upon Hulls of Vessels, are taken. 





The Profits of the Company, ascertained, from January 10, 1855, to January 
1, 1964, for which certificates were issued, amount to................ $1,437,700 00 Paid up Capital, - ° $2,250,000 00 


Additional profits from January 1, 1864, to January 1, 1865.............. $24,385 73 Assets, July |, 1865, - “ 3,850,351 78 













... $1,762,085 73 





Total Profits for ten years. 







The Certificates previous to 1862 have been redeemed by cash.......... $1,065,960 00 Losses Paid in 45 Years, $I 7,485,894 71 
New York, Feb. 10, 1865. a 
ALFRED EDWARDS, Pres. T. A. ALEXANDER, Pres't. L. J. HENDEE, Sec'y 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-Pres. Jona. GoopWIN, Jdr., A. Sec’y 










THOMAS HALE, Secretary. a 





Insurance against loss and damage by Fire, and of Inland Navigation. 
. NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 

MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPANY, JAS. A. ALEXANDER, AcEnrt. 

COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET. 


JUNE 1, 1865. 





THE 





F. W. WORTH. LOOMIS L. WHITE. H. B, KEEN 
WORTH. WHITE & KEEN, 
BANKERS, 












AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000. 
CASH CAPITAL, parp rn, anp SURPLUS, $803,137. 





47 WALL STREET, 





(Offices formerly occupied by Mesers. W. C. Pickersgill & Co.) 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 








POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE 
Issued on the most Favorable Terms. 


B. C. MORRIS, President. 







Orders executed in Gold, Railway Stocks, and Bonds, at the Stock Exchange. 









WM. M. WHITNEY, Secretary. Four per Cent. Interest allowed on all deposits. 











FIRST OLASS FIRE INSURANCE 


ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN. 


MARKET FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
87 WALL STREET, CORNER OF JAUNCEY COURT. 
CONDITION OF THE COMPANY. 





ABSTRACT OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF DEC. 31, 1564. 
TOTAL ASSETS - - - - . - $414,729 18 
Viz.—Bonds and Mortgages - - - - - - - $134,672 00 
Temporary Loans - - a - - - - 92.630 00 
Realestate - - - - - 5 © = = = = 10,000 00 
100 Shares Mer. Ex. Bank’ - - - . - - 5,000 00 
Government Sec., value - - - - - - - 144,514 00 
Cash on hand - - - - - - 18,042 3 
Interest due - . e ° ° . 3.085 58 
Premiums due - - - - - - - - 6,785 26 
PRESENT LIABILITIES - - - . - - . - - - - $15,095 92 
NET SURPLUS - - - - - - - - - - - - 198,733 26 
This Company will continue, as heretofore, to insure respectable parties against 


DISASTER BY FIRE 
At fair and remunerating rates; extending, according to the terms on its Policies, the 
advantage of the 
PARTICIPATION PLAN OF THE COMPANY, 
pursued by it for several years past, with such great success and popularity, and profit 


to its customers: whereby 
(75) SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT. (75) 


of the Profits, instead of being withdrawn from the Company in Dividends to Stockhold- 
ers, is invested as a *“*SCRIP FUND,” and held for greater protection of its Policy- 
holdera; and Scrip, bearing interest, is issued to Customers therefor: thus, IN THIS 
COMPANY, those who furnish the business, AND PAY THE PREMIUMS, derive the 
largest share of advantages; and when the accumulations of the SCRIP FUND shall 
exceed 
FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 

the excess will be — to PAY OFF the Scrip IN CASH in the order of its issue. 

2" The liberal and prompt adjustment of Claims for Loss, WHEN FAIR AND 
SQUARE, is a specialty with this Company. 

NOTE.—This Company does not insure on the hazards of RIVER, LAKE, or 
INLAND NAVIGATION; confining itself strictly to a legitimate FIRE INSURANCE 
BUSINESS. ASHER TAYLOR, President. 

H. P. FREEMAN, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
SATURDAY A.M. 

Tue business of importation during the week has been very active, and 
that of exportation has more than doubled on the previous week’s return of 
domestic produce shipped abroad. The declared value of the latter is 
$3,850,000. 
closely approach 18,000 bales this week. The amount of gold paid into the 
Treasury for customs during the week is nearly two and a half millions. It 
is believed that the Secretary of the Treasury has disposed of a million and 
a half of this sum in the open market at 1434 to 1444 per cent., since when 
the price of gold has fallen to 141 to 140} per cent. The Secretary will 
pay out next week $10,950,000 for interest in currency on the first series of 
$300,000,000 of the 7.30 loan. This sum is taken out of his customs revenue, 
which is collected exclusively in gold, at a cost of not over $7,500,000, thus 
reducing the actual gold charge on the 7.30 currency loan to 5 per cent. per 
annum, 

The gold speculation through the week has been sustained with more 
difficulty than on the previous report, and on Thursday the market gave 
way two per cent.—down to 142 per cent.—and yesterday one and a half per 
cent. additional. The abundance of gold among the brokers is the alleged 
cause of this weakness, but the presumption is fair that the recent combina- 


tion to put up the price to 150 per cent. has failed because it had no 
support in the shape of an export demand, and very little from the large 
daily demand to pay customs, because of the sales from the Treasury Office. 
These sales have been conducted with great circumspectioz, and without the 
direct agency of the gold brokers, but they have not the less answered the 


double purpose of supplying the Government with ten millions of interest | 
money, and of checking the upward speculation in gold, which had evidently | 
been based on the calculation that the Government would continue to accu- 


mulate gold through its large July and August customs revenue, until 
the supply in the open market could be fairly “ cornered” upon the import- 
ing merchants, and controlled by the “ cornerers ” in the gold exchange. 


The price of money is firm at 7 per cent. to the brokers and 7 to 9 per | 
cent. on mercantile paper. There is no great difficulty experienced by bor- 
rowers at these rates. 

Exchange on London has stiffened up to 108} to 109 per cent. for gold, 
and was in fair request yesterday for this day’s steamers. The Government 
5-20 bonds continue to be transmitted abroad, although the London quota- 
tions by the last steamers more closely approximate the New York market 
than during the previous fortnight. Here the demand has kept up the 


price to about 106 per cent. | 
Some uneasiness about the management of the city banks is created by 
the development of a large fraud on the Phoenix Bank, involving over a quar- 
ter of a million of dollars. The unfavorable phase of the affair is, that one 
of the tellers and at least one of the clerks of the bank had for nearly two 


years been engaged in this robbery, although the chief deficit has probably | 





The N 


The receipts of cotton, which were over 15,000 bales last week, | 





ation. 


occurred since the petroleum speculation, now happily drawing to its end. 
The outside adventurers, who foisted most of the ‘“ Oil Regions’—so called 
without reference to whether the lands capitalized at enormous figures were 
likely to yield oil or not—on Wall and William Streets, appear to have 
found their most credulous victims among the bank, insurance, and brokers’ 
offices down town. They were not only able to get the use of the names 
of presidents, cashiers, secretaries, etc., as directors or promoters of their 
schemes, but, by the force of such examples, to crowd their worthless scrip 
on tellers, clerks, ete., who were really unable to indulge in, much less lose 
It is scarcely fair to assume, however, that the loss of 
the Phoenix Bank implies similar wrong-doing in many other moneyed cor- 
porations, but the developments of carelessness or neglect or incompetency 


by, the speculation. 


in this instance are calculated to impair confidence in the stability of large 
bank dividends and the reality of large bank “ surpluses.” 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES. 

The market has ruled very steady through the week. The price of old 
U.S. 5-208 comes 2 per cent. lower from London, but as previous difference, 
gold and exchange being counted, was from 5 to 6 per cent., the price here 
has not given way. The bonds are not over-abundant in New York, and the 
other Atlantic cities are being drawn upon for a fresh supply. More than 
half the coupon bonds ($395,000,000) of the original issue is now believed to 
be owned abroad; but this may be an extreme estimate. The registered 
certificates of the same issue, $119,000,000, are all owned at home. The 
sales of coupons here are at 106 to 1(6$ per cent.; the second issue, 104} to 
104% per cent. The 6 percents of 1881 are 106} to 107 per cent. ; the 10-40s, 
97 to 97} per cent., the same as last Saturday. 

The 7.30 per cents are 4 to } per cent. weaker than last week, 99 per cent. 
and interest. The indebtedness certificates are steady at 974 to 973. 


STATE SECURITIES, 


Tennessees have improved to 72 to 72} per cent. 
dull. There is not much doing in other descriptions. 


Missouris continue 
RAILWAY SECURITIES, 

The New York Central has a small loan for the Albany Bridge, about 
$300,000, in 7 per cent. convertible bonds, at 1024 to 103 per cent. The 
Morris and Essex Company have a7 per cent. mortgage on the market at 
par. The other bonds are steady in price, but not active. 

Erie shares have been selling this week ex dividend. The fluctuations 
have been from 84 to 89, and back to 86 to 86} per cent. New York Central 
has declined from 93 to 924 ; Reading from 107 to 1064: Michigan Southern, 
66} to 653; Pittsburg, 71 to 703; North-west advanced from 28 to 30, and 
then fell off to 28%; North-west Preferred, 63} to 645 to 623; Fort Wayne, 
97% to 973; Rock Island, 108%, same as last Saturday. The railway shares 
generally dullat close of week. 

MISCELLANEOUS SHARES. 

Atlantic Mail has suddenly declined to 145 per cent. Canton, Cumber 
land, Mariposa, and Quicksilver are steady, but without much speculative 
movement. Brunswick Land Company has been up to $13, but is now $11. 


GOLD AND EXCHANGE. 
Gold is 1414; bills on London 108§ to 108} for gold. 


‘The Nation: 
A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 





> 


Tas journal will not be the organ of any party, sect, or 


body. It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort to bring to 
the discussion of political and social questions a really critical 
spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of violence, exaggeration, 
and misrepresentation by which so much of the political writing of 
the day is marred. 

The of books 


most prominent features; 


criticism and works ot art will form one of its 
and pains will be taken to have this 
task performed in every case by writers possessing special qual- 
ifications for 1t. 


It is intended, in the interest of investors, as well as of the 



























every week by a writer whose position and 







trustworthy guide. 






with care, has started 






letters will appear hereafter every week, and 





public as far as possible to draw its own 





It embraces among its regular or occasional 





lowing names: 





Henry W. LONGFELLOW, 

JAMES RussELL LOWELL, 

Joun G. WHITTIER, 

SamMvueEL Exsor (Ex-President Trin 
Proressor Torrey (Harvard), 
Dr. Francis LIEBER, 












ProrEessor CuiLp (Harvard), 
Henry JAMES, 

CuaRLEs E. Norton, 

JupGE Bonp (Baltimore), 
EpMuND QUINCY, 








WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 
Celebrated Gold Medal 





GRAND, 





SQUARE, 





AND 
PIANOS. 





UPRIGHT 






These instruments have been for thirty years before the 





public, in competition with other instruments of first- 





class makers. 





They have, throughout that long period, 






maintained their reputation among the profession and the 





public as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a 





first-class Piano. 
650 BROADWAY, 
AND 
CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, Cuicago, ILx. 
J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 








Writing Paper cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Envelopes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 

Blank Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Memorandum Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Pens and Pencils cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassan Street. 
Pocket-Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Portfolios cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 

Cash Boxes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Stationers’ Tinware cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Account Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Black, Blue, and Red Ink cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassan St. 
Arnold & Boss’s Fluid cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau St. 
Scrap Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 















WILLIAM SELLERS & CoO., 
1,600 HAMILTON STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


MACHINISTS’, FOUNDERS’, SMITHS’ and BOILER- 
MAKERS’ TOOLS. 

SHAFTING, with Ball and Socket Bearings and Double 
Cone Vice-Couplings, admitting of the easiest possible 
adjustment. 

A complete assortment of PULLEY and WHEEL PAT- 
TERNS, from which Castings or finished work will be 
furnished. 

RAILWAY EQUIPMENTS, TURNING and TRANSFER 
TABLES, and PIVOT BRIDGES. 
Sole Manufacturers and Licensees of 
GIFFARD’S INJECTOR, 
For Feeding Boilers. 
JOHN SELLERS, JR. | 






















WILLIAM SELLERS. 





public generally, to have questions of trade and finance treated 


his articles an exceptional value, and render them a 


A special correspondent, who has been selected for his work 


on a journey through the South. 


the duty of simply reporting what he sees and hears, leaving the 


. College, Hartford), 


Proressor Goupwin Siri (Oxford), 


Grand, Square, aud Upright 
HARMON 
and retail, at reduced prices. 
purchased, 
Second-hand Pianos at bargains, prices S60, $75, $100, 
$125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. 
481 Broadway. 


EMPIRE 





The Nation. 


character will give 
JuDGE Daty, 


safe and 


PROFEssoR T 


His 


. , Rev. Dr. Me 
he is charged with z 


inferences. 
C. J; 
Henry T. 
Bayarp Tay 
C.. m. 
C. L. BRACE, 


contributors the fol- 


Proressor W. D. WaitNey ( 
Proressor D. C. GILMAN (Yale), 


BRISTE 






Yale De 


PrRoFEsson Dwicut (Columbia College), 
AYLER Lewis (Schenectady), 
JUDGE WAYLAND, 

FREDERICK L 


AW OLMSTED, 
CLINTOCK, 


Rev. Dr. Jos. P. Tuompson, 
Rev. Puriurrs Brooks, 

Rev. Dr. Be 
STILLE, 
TUCKERMAN, 


LLOWS, 


LOR, 


D, 


WititamM Lioyp GARRISON, 


SYDNEY GEORGE FisneEr, 
TuHEoporRE T 


ILTON, 


JAMES PARTON, 


Gat 


ILAMILTON. 


TERMS :—Three Dollars per annum, in advance; Six months, Two 


Dollars. When delivered 
additional. 


by Carrier in New York or Brooklyn, Fifty Cents 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Praursuer, 
130 Nassau street, N. Y. 





The Horace Waters 
PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale 
To let, and rent allowed if 
Monthly payments received for the same. 


UMS, 


Factory and Warerooms, 
Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE! 
Lecture-Room and Sabbath-School 
IN EVERY STYLE, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
ROBERT PATON, 
24 GROVE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Settees 


Creat Improvements in Sewing 
achines. 
SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
Salesrooms, 536 Broadway, N. Y., 
250 Washington Street, Boston. 
This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles 


of mechanism, possessing many rare and valuable im- 
provements, having been examined by the most profound 
experts, and pronounced to be SIMPLICITY and PER- 
FECTION COMBINED. 


It has a straight needle perpendicular action, makes the 


LOCK or SHUTTLE STITCH, which will neither RIP nor 
RAVEL, and is alike on both sides, performs perfect sew- 
ing on every description of material, from Leather to the 
finest Nansook Muslin, with cotton, linen, or sik thread, 
from the coarsest to the finest number. 


Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least 


possible friction, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 


EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MACHINE! 
AGENTs WANTED where none are established, to whom 


a liberal discount will be given. 


T. J. McARTHUR & CO., 
Manufacturers and a eee 
536 Broadway, N. Y. 


EDDY’'S 
KEROSENE COOKING AND HEATING 
Stoves and Ranges. 





These Cooking Stoves will Bake, Boil, Stew, and Roast 
with the greatest economy and facility, and without 
heating the room in which they are used. They are per- 
fectly simple, operating like an ordinary Kerosene Lamp 
with a chimney, and are the only Kerosene Stoves that 
burn without smoke or odor. 

** We have been prfectly astonished to see what a labor- 
saving, dirt-saving, and heat-saving institution is Eppy's 
PATENT KEROSENE Stove. Taking the cost of runningit, 
and the result attained, it is the best patent in the mar- 
ket.”°— Worcester Daily Spy. 

Our Heating and Cooking Stoves are very convenient 
and economical, especially where a fire is required but a 
few hours at a time. 

Orders for Stoves may be sent through American Adver- 
tising Agency, 389 Broadway, New York. 

ESLEY & ELLIOT, Manvuractcrers, 
4% Broapway, N. Y. 





Send for lilustrated Circular. 












THE HOWE SEWING MACHINE 00. 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 
629 BROADWAY. 


Hudson River Institute 
Affords the very best advantages for a Classical, Scientific, 
Commercial, and Musical education. 
tion and Lewis's Gymnastics for Ladies, and Military 
Drill for Gentlemen daily, wi A new 
Gymnasium, costing $6,000. Term 


French Conversa 


without extra charge. 








tighteen Instructors. 


opens September 11. 
Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 
Claverack, Col. Co., N. Y. 


T. c. SELLEW, 
MANUFACTURER OF DESKS AND 
OFFICE FURNITURE, 

107 Fviton St., near Nassav St., N. Y 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
ORDER. 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
625 BROADWAY. 
COOKING AND HEATINC BY CAS. 


EAGLE GAS COOKING STOVES AND 
RANGES, 

GUARANTEED TO BAKE PERFECTLY. 
HEATING STOVES, GUARANTEED TO HEAT ROOMS 
PERFECTLY. 

* Alzo, 

KEROSENE OIL COOKING STOVES, 


t, have regular SIDE OVENS, and guar- 
PERFECTLY, and not to Smoke or 


The bestin marke 
anteed to BAKE 
Smell. 

EAGLE 


STOVE MFG. CO., 


474 Broadway, N. Y. 


GAS 


¢= Mlustrated Catalogues sent free. 
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‘GARDEN & CEMETERY ADORNMENTS. 


FOUNTAINS, 


SUMMER HOUSES, 
ARBORS, CHAIRS, SETTEES, 


VASES, ETC. ETC. 


Wire Tre llises and Arches 


FOR VINES, FLOWERS, ETC. 


[RON FURNITURE, 
Bedsteads of every description 


Public 


Prisons, etc. 


Patent Spring Beds, Mattresses, etc. 


For Institutions, Hospitals, 


Dwellings, 


STABLE FIXTURE 


Hay Racks, Mangers, Stall Divisions, ete. 


S 


“9 


IRON RAILING, 


For enclosing Cemetery Plots, Offices, Dwellings, 
Public Squares, ete. 


Having purchased the business of the New York Wire 
Railing Company, Hutcutnson & WickKeRrsHA™M late 


Agents, we are now the exclusive Owners and Manufac- | 


turers of 
Patent Wire Railing & Farm Fencing, Window 
Guards, etc., 


And we offer to the public the largest variety of ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON GOODS to be found in the United States. 


Particular attention given to Export trade. 
‘ ‘ a | 
CHASE & ¢ O., 
Warerooms 524 Broadway, 
NICHOLAS HOTEL, NEW YORK. 


ST. 


OPPOSITE 
PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 


Importers and Dealers in 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, AND METALS GENERALLY ; 
Manufacturers of 
COPPER, BRASS, and WIRE, 
19 and 21 Cliff st., New York. 


DECKER BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES. 

FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
91 BLEECKER STREET, 
(MaRBLE BuILprNe,) 
One block west from Broadway, waw Your. 
MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 


Superior to any others in the following particulars: 
They are more fire-proof. 
They are more burglar-proof. 
They are perfectly dry 
They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by Y 

MARVIN & CO. 265 Broadway. 
Send for a descriptive Circular. 


JESSUP & MOORE, 
27 Nortu SIxtH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
128 Wriniam Street, New York, 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 


Have on hand, or make to order at short notice, all quali- 


ties of Book and News Printing Papers at current market | 
' 


prices 


ETC. 


The Nation. 


DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR TOILET AND BATH USE, 
ia aa 


J. CC. HULL’S SON, 
32 PARK ROW, N. Y. 
Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale 
by all Dealers. 


Benedict’s Time, 
171 BROADWAY, COR. CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 
TO 
AMERICAN (WALTHAM) WATCHES, 


Let every soldier, before he returns home, provide him- 
self with an AMERICAN WATCH; no better use can be 
made of money than to invest it in one of these durable 
and accurate time-pieces. It is a kind of property that 
constantly returns good interest, and its money value is 
80 well-known that a pocket full of silver dollars wouldn't 
be as useful. 

For sale and warranted by 

BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
Keepers of the City Time, and Agents for the sale of the 
American (Waltham) Watches, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St. 


THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES IN THE 
WORLD. 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome 
all imperfections. They are superior to all others for fam- 
ily and manufacturing purposes, simple in construction, 
durable in all their parts, and readily understood. They 
have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are 
adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjust- 
ment, using all kinds of thread. Will hem, fell, bind, 
gather, braid, tuck, quilt, cord, and, in fact, do all kinds ot 
work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
all persons in search of an instrument to execute any kind 
of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and 


SOLDIERS. 


| 


recommend all parties engaging in the sale of sewing- | 
machines to make sure they secure the best by examining | - 
They make the shuttle- | 
stitch, which cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity, | 


the WEED before purchasing. 

durability, and elegance of finish. They have received the 

| highest premiums in every instance where they have been 

| exhibited in competition with other standard machines. 
The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
tected against infringements or litigation. 

Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
|} ments. Every explanation will be cheerfully given to all, 
| whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive cir- 
| culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur- 

nished to all who desire them by mail or otherwise. 


| 
| WEED SEWINC-MACHINE CO., 


Store, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
| FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 


STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS, | 


AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
papply everything in their line at lowest prices. Every 
| kind of Writing Paper, Account Books, Fancy and Staple 
| Stationery, Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, etc. Orders 
solicited. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


STATIONERY. 


To STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND NOTION DEALERS. 
—The undersigned, being the oldest envelope manufac- 


turers in this country, and having the amplest facilities, | 


are always ready to supply, by the thousand or by the 
million, envelopes of every variety of size, pattern, and 
color, at the lowest prices. 
Samples furnished when called for. 
WM. P. LYON & WHITTEMORE, 
587 Pearl St., New York. 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
SCHIEFFELIN BROTHERS & CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of 
DRUGS, 
Indigo, Corks, Sponges, 
FANCY GOODS, PERFUMERY, Erc., Erc., 
170 and 172 William Street, N. Y. 


CARTER, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers o1 


OTH IS 


340 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


C OL 


OFFER TO FIRST-CLASS BUYERS A LARGE AND 


COMPLETE 8TOCK OF 


FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 


OF ALL GRADES, 


EMBRACING FINE, MEDIUM, AND LOW-PRICED GOODS, 


Having made extensive purchases at & time when all 
were sellers and very few were buyers, we are in a position 
to supply our customers upon the most favorable and 


advantageous terms. 


Jobbers, Merchant Tailors, and Dealers generally will 
find it to their advantage to call and examine our stock 


before purchasing. 
Particular attention paid to the execution of orders. 


SAM’L CARTER, WM. H. KIRTLAND, 
JOHN ROSE, CHAS. B. PEET, 
JOHN H. WERTS, Special. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


te a. 


or Descriptive Name, ana Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. (0 to No. 761. 


seph With 
TRADE MARK: fick Designating 

lrmingham. Numbers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


TRADE MARK: 


For sale by 


FINKLE & LYON’S 
IMPROVED 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINE. 

N. B.—Money refunded if the Machine is not preferred 
to any in market for family use. 
AGENTS WANTED. 538 Broadway, N. Y. 
Economical Housekeepers Use 

| Prie’s SALERATUS. | Pyie’s O. K. Soap. 
| PyLe’s CREAM TARTAR. Py.e’s BLUEING PowDER. 
Articles designed for all who want the best goods, ful 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 
bears the name of JAmEs PyLe, Manufacturer, New York. 


Archer & Pancoast, 
9, 11, 13, 15, aND 17 Mercer STREET, New York, 


Manufacturers of Gas and Coal Oil Fixtures, Chandeliers, 
Pendants, Brackets, Lamps, etc., etc., for home trade or ex- 
portation, as alsothe Patent Convex and other Lanterns 
for burning coal oil without a chimney. 

Dealers are respectfully invited to examine our goods. 
Warerooms and Manufactory, 9, 11, 13, 15, and 17 Mercer 
Street, New York. 


THE BEST PIANO-FORTE. 
ONE THAT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


Seven First Premiums in four weeks; two Gold and 
one Silver Medals; six State Fairs and the American In- 
stitute have decided that WM. B. BRADBURY'’S New 
Scale Piano-Fortes are ‘‘THE BEST.” They * Excel all 
others in the Essentials of a Perfect Piano-Forte,” viz., 
in Touch, Tone, Power, and thorough Workmanship. 


“They are the best square piano-fortes I have ever 
played upon.”’—Harry SANDERSON. 

“They are very superior instruments.”’—GoTTSCHALK. 

* Their superior excellence fully proven.”—W. BERGE. 

‘Tl admire them in the highest degree.”—G. W. MorGan. 

Call or send for a Circular, with Illustrations and Testi- 
monials of the most eminent artists and amateurs. 

WM. B. BRADBURY, 
425 anv 427 BroomE STREET, NEw YORE. 





